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EPIGRAM' FROM THE GREEK OF MELEACER. 


Dainx, drink deeply, unfortunate lover! the flame that consumes thee, 
Bacchus, be sure, will appease—Bacchus oblivion bestows : 

Drink, drink deeply, and filling thy cup till with wine ’tis o’erflowing, 
Shake all troublesome cares bravely at once from thy heart. J. 0. 





THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Tue programme of the last morning performance, on 
Friday, {which was ‘attended by another brilliant audience, 
presented both novelty and attraction of an unusually high 
order, Precisely at half-past eleven o’clock Mr. Costa made his 
appearance in the orchestra, and in obedience to the indication 
of his baton, the performance commenced with what is termed 
in the printed bills a manuscript overture of Mendelssohn. 
This MS. overture is neither more nor less than the orchestral 
prelude to Victor Hugo’s drama of Ruy Blas, which Mendels- 
sohn composed, in addition to some incidental vocal pieces, 
by command of the present King of Prussia. The key of 
the overture is C minor, the style more theatrical than any 
other instrumental work of the composer, and the instru- 
mentation exceedingly brilliant and effective. The overture 
was magnificently played by the band, under Mr. Costa’s 
vigorous and able guidance, and to judge by the warmth 
of its reception (the applause breaking out in spite of the 
restrictions imposed by a not injudicious custom), was highly 
relished by the audience. 

The overture was followed by Mozart’s superb Mottetto in 
C major, ‘‘Splendente Te,” in which the solo vocal parts 
were entrusted to Madlle. Jetty de Treffz, Madlle. de Meric, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Machin. The execution of this 
masterpiece of contrapuntal art was all that could be desired. 
The most arduous part in the solos fell to the lot of Madlle. 
Jetty de Treffz, who undertook the principal soprano, and 
being a thorough musician, like most German singers of emi- 
nence, acquitted herself to admiration, delivering the text 
with a combined simplicity and energy which was admirably 
suited to the nervous and unaffected phraseology of the great 
composer of Don Juan. 

In the popular air from Haydn’s Creation, “In native 
worth,” Mr. Sims Reeves gained greater distinction than in 
any of his previous efforts during the present festival. He 
sang with dignity as well as with power, and never once 
spoiled the chaste beauty of the text by impertinent modi- 
fications and ornaments. Mr, Reeves made a sensible im- 
pression on the audience, and had the noble President given 
the signal for repetition, it would doubtless have met the 
general wish. 

Miss Catherine Hayes gave a beautifully subdued reading 
of the recitative and air, “ Farewell, ye limpid streams,” from 
Handel’s little known, but not less beautiful, oratorio of 





Jephtha The passionate character of this most exquisite 
lament could hardly have been expressed with a greater 
intensity of feeling than by our excellent English prima 
donna. 

Anything, even a fragment, from the Requiem of Mozart 
must be welcome to the lover of music; it may therefore be 
readily imagined with how much gratification one of the gems 
of that immortal inspiration, the “ Benedictus,” was heard 
with such interpreters of the four principal voice parts as 
Madame Castellan, Madlle. de Meric, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Herr Pischek. The whole performance was a most intellectual 
treat, and the tempo indicated by Mr. Costa was in admirable 
keeping with the devotional character of the music. ; 

Marcello’s pretty, though somewhat insipid chorus, “I cieli 
narrani,’ has become out of date, and may be appropriately 
placed in the category of the rococo. It was a pity to throw 
away the magnificent voice and superb musical ability of 
Alboni—by far the greatest singer in her peculiar style that 
the present century has produced—on such a mere bagatelle, 
and the apathetic manner in which she delivered the solos 
plainly demonstrated that her heart was not with her labour. 
It is time this piece of musty antiquity, which has not a spark 
of genius, or a single point of ingenuity to recommend it, were 
laid upon the shelf. 

Mr. Edmund Chipp’s organ solo this morning was far more 
interesting than that of Wednesday night. It was from the 
Six Organ Sonatas of Mendelssohn, one of the most magnificent 
works of that great master, and the most valuable of all his 
contributions to the repertoire of the organ. The theme of 
the sonata is a famous chorale by Luther, which Mendelssohn 
has varied, elaborated, and developed in a masterly manner. 
Mr. Chipp played it like a true disciple of the great musician, 
and greatest of organ players, and the impression he produced 
was a flattering tribute to his ability and taste. 

A chorus interspersed with bass solos, by Mr. Costa, “ Date 
sonitum,” was one of the great features of the morning’s Se~ 
lection. It is, we believe, a fragment of a sacred composition 
of very considerable importance, and is written with musician~ 
like ability. The solos are full of vigour and character, while 
the responsive choruses help to strengthen and develop the first 
idea. On the whole, this is the most favourable example of 
Mr. Costa’s genius as a composer with which we have been 
favoured during the festival. So much did we admire it, that 
we regretted not to have had the opportunity of judging the 
entire work of which it forms a part. Lablache sang the solos 
magnificently, and the band and choir did ample justice to the 
tuitis, The president commanded a repetition of the morceau, 
which we are certain was in consonance with general desire. 

After such a brilliant, and, not to use the term with dispa- 
tagement, noisy composition, only the unrivalled voice of 
Mario, and the exquisitely refined vocalisation of that accom- 
plished tenor could produce a marked effect in an aria so com- 
paratively quiet and unassuming as the “A te fra'tanti,” from 
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Mozart’s Davide Penitente, a sacred cantata well known to | 
those deeply versed in the music of the celebrated composer 

of Saltzburgh. Mario, as usual, achieved ‘a thoroughly artis- 

tie suecess. Nothing could surpass the finish. with which he 

executed the florid divisions of the aria, the taste which marked 

his phrasing, or the satisfactory roundness and completeness 

of his cadenzas. 

Of Madme. Sontag’s talent we have already said more than 
enough. Her “mighty pens,” from the Creation, was quite 
an original performance.. The long note on the word ‘‘ cooing,” 
and the trills, where the “ nightingale” is in question, had some 
of the Lind flavour in them, but the remainder was pure Son- 
tag. and partook of a grace peculiarly belonging to herself, 
which no vocalist has attempted to rivalor even copy. This 
performance was instantaneously re-demanded by the noble 
president, and repeated without abbreviation by Madme. Son- 
tag, who exhibited no signs of lassitude or fatigue, although 
her exertions have been unremitting throughout the festival. 

The miscellaneous selection concluded brilliantly with the 
superb chorus from the Creation, by Haydn, ‘‘ The Heavens 
are telling,” in which Mr. Sims Reeves sang the solos with 
well-sustained emphasis. A finer performance we have rarely 
listened to. The artists, choral and instrumental, not forgetting 
Mr. Costa the conductor, appeared inspired with their task. 
Altogether, the selection gave entire satisfaction. 

The second part was wholly devoted to a portion of Handel’s 
choral masterpiece, the oratorio of Jsrael in Egypt. We say 
a portion, since some of the finest choruses were omitted, such 
as “‘And Egypt was glad,” “ And the people feared the Lord,” 
** The people shall hear,” &c. This performance, overlooking 
the reprehensible mistake of curtailing so grand a work for 
the sake of saving about twenty minutes of time, was, perhaps, 
the most complete and satisfactory of the entire festival. To 
Mr. Costa the advantage of having Handel’s /srael according 
to the score was due, and for this the London amateurs can 
never enough be grateful to him. We only regret that the 
popular maestro had not the courage aud consistency to do at 
Birmingham what he had already done so well in London. 
But this by the way; the perfection of the execution, yesterday 
morning, forced us to lay aside all minor causes of complaint. 
The choruses were really stupendous, and each one of them 
more than deserved the encore, which the noble president 
bestowed upon “ He gave them hailstones,” which came out 
with an effect that was nothing short of prodigious. The 
band was as efficient as the chorus, and the whole performance 
was alike honourable to Mr. Costa and his magnificent phalanx 
of vocalists and instrumentalists. Let us hope that on a 
future occasion, the success thus admirably achieved will 
induce the committee of the festival to give this immense 
effort of genius in its integrity. Let it not be thought that a 
Birmingham audience is behind a London’ audience in fully 
appreciating the masterpieces of the art. Mendelssohn wrote 
his Llijah expressly for them and he would not have paid them 
a compliment which has rendered the festival of 1846 a matter 
of history, had he not been convinced of the thorough capacity 
of the audience to understand and place at their proper value 
the very highest manifestations of musical genius and learning. 
A public that can at one hearing appreciate the Elijah, is 
gapable of appreciating any musical inspiration, no matter 
how profound. 

The solo voice parts in the Jsrael were sustained by Madame 
Castellan, the Misses Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Pischek, 
and Mr. Machin. Although the chief interestin this colossal 
production is centred in the chorus, these excellent arti ts 
gave due effect to the songs and duets allotted them, Not to 





enter into ‘niinute details, we aigy cite that the air of Miss M. 
Williams, “Their land brought forth frogs ;” the grand duet 
for two basses, * The Lord is a man of war ;” the air of Miss 
A. Williams, *‘ Thou did’st blow;” the recitatives for the tenor 
voice by Mr. Sims Reeves; and the grand soprano solo at the 
end, “Sing ye to the Lord,” by Madame Castellan ; were, 
each in its peculiar style, worthy of the most unqualified 
commendation. 

At the end of the performance a tremendous cheer was given 
by the members of the orchestra and ehorus for Mr. Costa, 
a compliment richly merited by the indefatigable zeal and 
admirable talent with which the musical affairs of this great 
festival have been directed by that gentleman. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BOOK II. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS, 


CHAP. III, 
(Continued from page 549.) 


XL. Tue second peculiarity of this style cannot be com- 
prised under one single notion, for it is not the same thing to 
be forced (gezwungen), and violent (gewaltsam). The violent 
refers not only to the position, the action, and the expression, 
but also to the movement of all the parts ; while.the forced can 
indeed be referred to the action, but may also be found in the 
quietest posture. ‘‘ Forced’’ is the opposite of natural, while 
‘violent’ is the opposite of the decorous. The first is a 
quality even of the first style; but the other is peculiar to the 
second. Violence of posture proceeds from the first quality ; 
since to obtain the strong expression and the palpable indica- 
tion that was desired, the figures were placed in acts and atti- 
tudes in whieh the quality might be most visibly displayed. 
Violence was chosen instead of tranquillity and repose, and the 
expression was carried to its farthest limits.* 

XIII. The remarks which I have here made generally, may 
be especially explained by single works and figures, and I 
would direct the reader to a bearded Mercury, on the often 
mentioned Borghese altar, which has muscles like a Hercules ; 
and still more to the Tydeus and the Peleus, In these small 
figures, the collar-bones, the ribs, the cartilages of the elbow 
and the knee, the wrists and the ankles, are just as prominent 
as the main bones of the arm and the shin-bones. dn the 
Tydeus, even the point of the breast-bone is made visible. 
The muscles in the Peleus are also in the most violent motion, 
though with less cause than in the other figure, in which even 
the muscles under the arm are not omitted. The forced atti- 
tude is shown on the before-mentioned round altar in the 
Capitoline Museum, and in several figures,on the Borghese 
altar, Here the feet of the deities, who are represented front- 
wise, are parallel to each other ; while in the figures that ave 
seen sideways, they are placed in a straight line, one behind 
the other. In all the figures, the action of the hands is forced 
and clumsy, so that if any thing is held by the forefingers, the 
other fingers stand out straight and stiff. Notwithstanding 
their great science and art with respect to execution, ;the 
Etrurian artists were deficient in ideas of beanty.; for the head 
of Tydeus is sketched after an ignoble fashion ;. and the head 





* It is exceedingly difficult to render this 12th section. ‘ Gewaltsam” and 
“ gezwungen” HA to different species of exaggeration, and I feat that “violent”? 
ie at best an awkward Translator, ‘ 
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of Peleus, which is no more beautiful in its shape, is as much 
distorted as the body. 

XIV. We might, toa certain extent, apply to the figures 
both of this and the first style, what Pindar says of Vulcan, 
that he was born without grace, Generally, this second style, 
compared with tle Greek style of a good period, might be 
looked upon as a young man who has not had the advantage 
of a careful training, but whose wishes and mental ebullitions 
have been allowed to vent themselves without control; as 
such a young man, I say, compared with a beautiful youth, 
whose fire is restrained by wise training and careful discipline, 
and even whose natural advantages acquire a greater degree 
of sublimity through the decorum of the character. This 
second style may also, to use a modern expression, be blamed 
for mannerism, which is nothing but one unvarying character in 
all sorts of figures ; for in these works, Apollo, Mars, Hercules, 
and Vulcan, are not distinguished by the drawing. Now, 
since uniform character is, in fact, no character, the censure 
which Aristotle passes on Zeuxis (a) may be applied to the 
Etrurian artists, viz., that they are without character. We 
should find a similar fault with the panegyrics on celebrated 
persons in the history of our own time, couched in the style of 
the day ; for these are altogether so indefinite and general in 
their terms, that they would suit an hundred other persons 
equally well. 

XV. These qualities of the old Etrurian artists are still con- 
spicuous in the works of their descendants, and may be disco- 
vered by the impartial eyes of connoisseurs in the drawing of 
Michael Angelo, the greatest among them. Hence, it has been 
said by some one, not without reason, that whoever has seen 
one figure by this artist has seen them all. The same defect 
belongs unquestionably to Daniel di Volterra, Pietro di Cortona, 
and others, 

XVI. With respect to the Etruscan dress, I have only this 
observation to make ;--in the marble figures the mantle is more 
freely worn, but is always laid in parallel folds, which proceed 
either perpendicularly or obliquely. However, a free manner 
ofewe wring the mantle may be seen in two of the five Greek 
heroes ; consequently, an universal inference cannot be drawn 
from these works. The sleeves of the female under-garment 
are often broken up into small pinched folds, in the style of the 
Italian surplices (rocchelti) of the cardinals and canons in some 
of the churches. In Germany one may form a notion of what 
I mean by the round paper lanterns which are laid in such folds, 
that they can be drawn out and shut up at pleasure. There 
are likewise sleeves of the sort in a male figure, namely, the 
statue in the Villa Albani already mentioned. The hair in 
most of the figures, both male and female, is so divided 
that the part which comes down from the crown of the head is 
tied at the back, while the rest hangs forward over the shoulders 
in stripes, according to the ancient usage adopted likewise by 
other nations. This has been already referred to with respect 
to the Egyptians, and will be again remarked in one of the fol- 
lowing books with reference to the Greeks, 

XVII, So far we have considered in the first and second 
styles the art which was peculiar to the Etrurians (b), and pre- 
ceded their closer familiarity with Greek works of art, that is 
to say, preceded the time, when the Greeks subdued the lower 
part of Ttaly and other districts on the Adriatic sea, and con- 
fined the Etrurians within a narrower compass. When they 
had taken possession of that fairest part of Italy, and founded 
powerful cities, the arts began to flourish there earlier than in 
Greece itself, and even enlightened the neighbouring Etrurians, 

_Who maintained their ground in Campania, For as these, even 
in the earliest times, had depicted the history of the Greeks 


in their monuments, and consequently looked upon them as 
their teachers; the way was opened for them to be instructed 
in art by the same people. That this was réally the case is 
probable from the coins of most of the cities in Campania, 
which, judging from the names in Etruscan characters, were 
struck at a time when the cities were still inhabited by Etru- 
rians ; for the heads of the deities on these coins are perfectly 
similar to those on the Greek coins and statues, so that even 
Jupiter, on the Etruscan coins of the city Capua, has his hair 
laid upon the forehead, after the Grecian manner, as will be 
shown hereafter. Be 

XVIII. This then is the third Etruscan style, and that which 
belongs to the greater part of the works of this people, espe- 
cially to the sepulchral urns in white alabaster of Volterra (c), 
of which four are in the Villa Albani, all having been disco- 
vered in this city in 1761. These urns are only three palms 
long and one broad, and therefore could only have served for 
the preservation of ashes. On the cover lies a figure of the 
deceased, half the size of life, supporting itself uprigh with 
one arm. Three other figures are holding a cup, and one a 
drinking-horn. The feet seem to have been sawn off for want 
of room on the cover. 


SgLect VarionuM Norsgs. 


(a) According to Pliny, this censure passed by Aristotle upon Zeuxis 
does not seem to apply to this artist’s Penelope, “‘in qua pinxzisse mores 
videtur.”’— Fea, . 

(b) What the author says in this chapter respecting the hardness in 
Etruscan works, is also confirmed by Quintilian.— Fea 

(c) On several sepulchral urns, which are unquestionably Etruscan, 
there are some unwieldy figures, caricatured in point of expression, which 
might be looked upon as works in a pec:liar manner. Closely inspected, 
however, they are merely remarkable for their badness, and are doubtless 
works of a later date, showing the inereasing decline of art—Aeyer. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 


NO. CCLI 


Wir true Olympian calmness to repose, 
Confessing, though some harsh notes jar among 
Earth’s utt*’rances, her chords are finely strung 

And nought but music from the union flows ;— 

To see how being out of being grows, 

That while some parts decay, the whole is young ; 
To see that ev’ry atom, which seems flung 
At random, its own course appointed knows ;— 
This is the life at which we all should aim. 
But few can climb the summit, and descry 
The broad fair plain, where vanishes all doubt. 
Each day arrests us with its tiny claim ; 
One human tear dims a celestial eye ; 
The slightest cares an universe shut out, 


N.D, 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS, 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. 
(Continued from page 563.) 


LXV. Attuoucu Egypt borders on Libya, it does not 
much abound in animals ; all that are there, however, whether 
domestic or not, are considered sacred. If I were to say why 
these animals have been consecrated, I should trespass in my 
discourse on divine matters, which I specially avoid narrating, 
having only touched upon them where I have been induced 
by necessity. The law concerning animals is as follows :-— 
Curators are appointed, both from the male and female 
Egyptians, for each separate class of animals, and this honour- 
able office descends from father toson. All the persons in 








the cities perform the vows to the curators in this manner; 
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Praying to the god to whom the beast belongs, and shaving 
off the whole, or half, or a third part of the hair on their 
children’s heads, they weigh this hair against silver in a 
balance, and as much silver as is necessary to counter-balance 
it they give to the curatrix of the animals, who feeds them 
with the fish which she buys with the silver, and which she 
cuts up. Such is the nourishment that is awarded to the 
animals. If any one kills any one of these animals volun- 
tarily, the punishment is death; if involuntarily, he pays a 
penalty ordered by the priests; but he who kills an ibis or a 
hawk, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, must be put to 
death. 

LXVI. The number of domestic animals is great, and 
would be still greater if the following accidents did not befal 
the cats. When the female cats have brought forth their 
young, they no longer follow the males, and the latter seek 
for them in vain. They, therefore, have recourse to this 
stratagem. Snatching away the young from the females, they 
kill them, but having done this they do not eat them.* When 
a conflagration arises, a miraculous fate befals the cats; for 
the Egyptians, standing at intervals from each other, catch 
the cats, while they neglect to extinguish the fire. The cats, 
however, slipping through and springing over the men, leap 
into the fire ; and when this happens, the Egyptians feel ex- 
ceeding grief. If in any of the houses a cat dies a natural 
death, all the residents shave off only their eye-brows ; but 
where a dog dies, they shave the head and the whole body. 

LXVII. The cats, when they die, are taken to sacred 
abodes, and when they have been embalmed there, they are 
buried in the city Bubastis; while the dogs are buried each in 
his own city. The ichneumons are buried in the same manner 
as the dogs. Shrew-mice and hawks are taken to the city of 
Butos, and the ibis to Hermopolis. The bears, which are 
scarce, and the wolves, which are scarcely larger than foxes, 
they bury in the place where their bodies are found. 


(To be continued.) 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
HeEREForD, Tuesday, Sept. 11. 


Tue festival begun with the full cathedral service and a 
selection of sacred music, according to custom. Before the 
service, Martin Luther’s 100th Psalm was sung by the choir, 
the principal singer taking the second verse, the first, third, 
and fourth being given in full chorus. The preces, responses, 
and chant of Tallis, were performed, the unisonous phrases of 
the old English master resounding through the aisles of the 
cathedral with solemn majesty. The ‘“ Te Deum”—Handel’s 
** Dettingen” —was executed, on the whole, very effectively, 
the solo voice parts being allotted to the Misses A. and M. 
Williams, Miss Poole, Messrs. Hobbs, Machin, and H. Phil- 
lips. In the bass solo, “ Thou art the King of Glory,” sung 
by Mr. Machin, the trumpet obligato was played by Mr. T. 
Harper. The “ Jubilate” was also by Handel—the one com- 
posed for the peace of Utrecht. The general execution of this 
was very satisfactory ; the chorus was strong and effective; 
and Miss M. Williams, Miss Poole, and Mr. Machin all that 
could be desired in the vocal solos. After the third collect, 
an authem, from the Lob und Ehre und Weisheit of John 
Sebastian Bach, adapted to English words by Mr. Angel, 
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ov 7artovra:, Larcher, who says, “ sans en receyoir aucun dommage,” 


must have had some other reading in view, 











organist of Exeter Cathedral, was given. It consists of five 
pieces, a chorus, quartet, chorale, and final chorus, and is an 
interesting example of the simpler style of the master, contain- 
ing none of those complex elaborations, none of those combi- 
nations at once so free, grand, and startling, for which his 
motetts for double choir, his Passions-musik, his Missa Solen- 
nis in B minor, and others of his choral works are distinguished. 
The performance of this anthem, in which the solo parts were 
given to Miss A. Williams, Miss Poole, and Messrs. Hobbs 
and Machin, showed that it had been carefully studied. Be- 
fore the sermon Dr. Boyce’s anthem, ‘‘ Blessed is he,” was 
introduced, the solos by Miss M. Williams, Messrs. Hobbs, 
Lockey, Machin, and Phillips. Dr. Boyce’s music is getting 
almost out of date. He was a clever musician, but wholly 
destitute of imagination. His melodies are perhaps more 
rhythmical and his harmony clearer than in the works of Dr. 
Green, Dr. Croft, and other English cathedral composers ; but 
he exhibits little or none of their ingenuity, and never reaches 
the moments of sublimity which are to be met with, at rare 
intervals, in the writings of the elder contrapuntists, who, with 
all their dry elaboration and mechanical contrivances, have no 
equals for grave and lofty intention amongst the present race 
of composers. Indeed, the decay of our church music is a 
matter for serious consideration, and reflects disgrace on all 
those whom it concerns. Of Mendelssohn’s anthem (from 
Psalm 115), ‘* Not unto us, O Lord,” which followed the ser- 
mon, and was executed with decision, if not with invariable 
clearness, we have nothing new to say. It contains many 
beautiful points, much of his peculiar phraseology and instru- 
mental colouring, and a masterly and splendid double chorus, 
** Not unto us, O Lord !” at the end; but we are not inclined 
to place it among the highest compositions which the gifted 
author of Elijah has bequeathed to the church. The solo 
vocal parts were taken by Miss A. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Townshend Smith, who conducted the musical per- 
formances with judgment, is organist of the cathedral, and may 
naturally be supposed to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
compositions we have enumerated, which must frequently come 
under his attention, Mr. Amott, from Gloucester, presided at 
the organ, which, since it has been repairing, stands at the 
bottom of one of the aisles, at the side of the orchestra, so that, 
even with the usual expedient of a looking-glass, it is doubtful 
whether the performers can conveniently obtain a sight of the 
conductor's baton, The band and chorus, though not ona 
very grand scale, were, for the most part, effective. Mr. Bla- 
grove was the leader. 

The cathedral was much fuller than usual on the first day 
of a festival, when the musical attractions are generally less 
striking than on the other days. The weather was bad. The 
sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


‘Wepnespay, Sept. 12. 


The sermon was preached yesterday by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford (Dr. sTuispilea', after service in the 
Cathedral. Dr. Hampden preached with great eloquence, and 
illustrated his subject with many admirable precepts and 
glowing apostrophes. He expressed his extreme satisfaction 
at the renewal of divine service in the ‘‘ chief temple” of the 
diocese (Cathedral). He dwelt upon the praiseworthy object 
of the triennial meetings of the three choirs, and made a fervid 
appeal to the noble and wealthy of his flock in behalf of their 
continuance, which, he justly said, depended upon themselves 
alone. A higher and a worthier application of the beautiful 
art of music, he said, could not be imagined than that in 
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which praise and thanksgiving to the Divine Being for His 
greatness and mercies were combined with a furtherance of the 
objects of charity—the prime virtue commanded by the Saviour. 
Dr. Hampden’s sermon was long, occupying more than three- 
quarters of an hour in delivery, but it was heard with unmiti- 
gated satisfaction. That it produced a corresponding good 
effect may be gathered from the fact that £237. 7s, was col- 
lected at the doors, considerably more than the average amount 
on the first day of the festival. 

The liturgy was “‘intoned” by the Rev. T. Gretton. The 
first lesson was read by Lord Saye and Sele, and the second by 
Canon Musgrave. The stewards, the Mayor and other civic 
dignitaries, were present at the service. We have nothing to 
add to our yesterday’s account of the musical performances. 
The arrangements in.the nave of the cathedral are precisely the 
same as at the last festival, except that the organ, as we have 
said, is now placed at the side of the choir, near the entry to 
the north transept, The reparations of the cathedral are rather 
slow in progress, The columns and semicircular arches, how- 
ever, are restored to their former splendour, and the colours 
in the painted roof are beginning to soften down agreeably. 
The city is rapidly filling, new arrivals are hourly remarked, 
the principal streets are unusually crowded and animated, 
and, the hotels being nearly all occupied, the usual war is 
levied upon strangers, in the shape of extortionate prices and 
extraordinary imposts. The weather has threatened to change, 
but the threat has apparently evaporated, since the sun shines 
brightly while we are writing. By the way, Mr. Amott, not 
Arnott, is the name of the gentleman from Glocester Cathedral 
who presides at the organ. 

The first miscellaneous concert took place last evening 
in the Shire-hall, a large edifice in the Doric style, built about 
the year 1815, after designs by Smirke. The portico in front 
(the finest part of the building) is modelled on that of the 
Temple of Theseus at Athens. The hall, where all musical 
performances and county meetings are held, is about 70 feet 
long and 48 broad. It contains fine portraits of George III. 
and one of the Dukes of Norfolk. We doubt if, when full, it 
will accommodate more than 500 or 600 persons comfortably. 
Last night it was little more than halt full, though we are told 
the attendance was unusually numerous for the first evening 
concert. The programme contained many interesting points, 
amidst much that was indifferent. 

The performances began with Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Melusina, one of his most imaginative and beautiful orchestral 
works, and so rarely played in public that it came with all the 
freshness of novelty. The execution, on the whole, was not 
satisfactory. The instrumentation is very elaborate, and re- 
quires a delicacy and precision that can only result from 
practice and confidence. Beethoven’s cantata, “ Preis der 
Tonkunst,” set to a new poem by Mr. Oliphant, called “ Praise 
of Music,” was also an interesting feature of the programme. 
This was composed for one of the fétes of the allied Sovereigns 
in 1814, during the Congress of Vienna, where it was per- 
formed with great success. It was then entitled “ Der glor- 
rieche Augenblick,” and was set toa poem of a wholly different 
character. We believe it was Beethoven himself who, some 
years after, caused the new words to be prepared, and adapted 
his music to them for some occasion now forgotten. This 
cantata isin the middle style of the composer, and cannot be 
cited among his most original and successful inspirations. 
Some of the melodies have become decidedly rococo, while 
others retain all their pristine beauty. . There is nevertheless, 
the clearness and decision of a master’s hand in the choral and 
instrumental combinations, and more than one of the effects 





verge on the sublime. The solo voice parts (as in the Missa 
Solennis in D minor, and the Ninth Symphony) are painfully 
high and difficult, and ineffective in proportion. The finest 
parts are the choruses. The final chorus, which commences 
with a fresh and melodious theme that recals in character the 
finale of the choral fantasia (for pianoforte, orchestra, and 
voices), has some magnificent points, and the fugue at the con- 
clusion, on a short and bold subject, is masterly and splendid. 
The performance on the whole was effective, especially the 
choral portions. The difficult violin obligato, which forms a 
striking and novel feature in the composition, was admirably 
executed by Mr. Willy, who leads the band at the evening 
concerts, and the vocal solos were given with the utmost care 
and intelligence by Madame Castellan, Miss A. Williams, Miss 
Poole, and Messrs. Lockey and Phillips. 

We can only name those pieces in the miscellaneous part of 
the concert that produced the most marked effect. Madame 
Castellan was the vocal queen of the evening, and sang two 
Italian cavatinas in her most brilliant style. In the “ Qui la 
voce,” from Puritani, her reading of the Jargo was highly 
expressive and finished. But her greatest effect was produced 
in the ** Casta diva,” from Norma, which she gave with per- 
fect grace of style and admirable vocal fluency. She was 
enthusiastically applauded. Mr. Sims Reeves also created an 
immense effect in the ‘“‘ Fra poco,” from Lucia, which he sang 
with intense fervour. His veice was almost too powerful for 
the dimensions of the hall, but, amidst all its force, it lost 
none of its beautiful quality. Miss A. Williams, in Mozart’s 
elaborate air from La Clemenza di Tito, ‘ Parto,” exhibited 
both musical feeling and vocal facility in an eminent degree, 
The clarionet obligato was played to perfection by Mr. Wil- 
liams, from the London Philharmonic Concerts, who is, we 
believe, a native of Hereford. Miss Poole sang Haydn’s 
“‘ Mermaid song” delightfully, but the Page’s second song, 
from the Huguenots, is out of her line; being compelled to 
omit the scale passages, and alter others, the character of the 
music is entirely lost. Meyerbeer wrote this air expressly for 
Alboni, and had her immense compass of voice and extraor- 
dinary flexibility in view. Miss Poole has few superiors in 
her own style, but that is certainly not exemplified in tours de 
force or passages demanding fluent execution. She took her 
revenge afterwards in Glover’s comic ballad, “‘ Twas a beautiful 
night,” which she gave with winning archness, and obtained 
an enthusiastic encore, the only one (we are not sorry to relate) 
oftheevening. Spohr’s trio, ‘‘ Night’s lingering shades,” from 
Azor and Zemira (the Misses Williams and Miss Poole), the 
duet, “Io ludia,” from Donizetti’s Assedio di Calais (the 
Misses Williams), and the duet from Guillaume Tell, “‘ Dove 
vai” (Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. H. Phillips), were among the 
best performance of the evening. Mr. Lockey sang a new 
ballad by Crouch, ‘‘ They say, fair Indian,” as well as a ballad 
could possibly be sung; but there was nothing in the compo- 
sition itself to call for admiration, The promised selection 
from Rossini’s Zelmira dwindled down to two pieces. The 
first, the well-known recitative and air, ‘‘ Sorte, secondami,” 
Mr. Reeves sang with great power and animation ; the second, 
the trio, “‘ Soave comforto,” which is either modelled upon, or 
served as the model for the still more familiar ‘* Cruda sorte,” 
(from Ricciardo e Zoraide), was equally well rendered by - 
Madame Castellan, Miss Poole, and Mr. Phillips, and, in a 
musical point of view, was far more interesting. Mr. Hobbs 
and Mr. Phillips each sang a ballad. That of Mr. Hobbs 
(composed and accompanied on the piano by himself), “* Phillis 
is my only joy,” is, musically speaking, a sort of parody on 
Are’s, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks;” that of Mr, Phillips was the 
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“‘ Auld wife sits by the fire,” the words of which, by Mr. 
Thirlwall, contain more than one thought that would not 
disgrace a poet. Both ballads were well sung. Two interest- 
ing specimens of Sir H. Bishop’s music—the fine glee, “O 
bold Robin Hood!” (by Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, Machin, and 
chorus), and the finale, “ Spirits advance,” from the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream (solos by the Misses Williams, Messrs. 
Lockey and Machin,) were both ably performed, and contrasted 
agreeably with the Italian cavatinas and English ballads with 
which the programme abounded. At the beginning of the 
second part the band played the overture to Der Freischutz in 
avery spirited and effective manner, 

After the concert there was a ball, for which the majority 
of the visitors remained. Mr. Townshend Smith conducted 
the orchestral pieces with care and discretion, and Mr. Done 
accompanied several of the pianoforte songs in a satisfactory 
manner. 

This morning the cathedral was fully attended Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was the oratorio which accounted for the attrac- 
tion. The vocalists were, Madame Castellan, the Misses 
Williams, Miss Poole, Miss Cole, Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, 
Phillips, and Machin. The choruses for the most part went 
well. The ‘‘ Thanks be to God” was redemanded. A similar 
honour was conferred upon the quartet. ‘‘ Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord,” im which the Misses Williams and Messrs. 
Lockey and Machin were the principals. Madame Castellan 
and Mr. Phillips sang the duet, ‘“‘ What have I to do with 
thee ?” with admirable effect, and Mr. Lockey gave the air of 
the prophet Obadiah, ‘‘If with all your hearts,” with devotional 
fervour, and becoming simplicity of style. Miss Poole gave 
the fullest expression to the plaintive air, “ Wo unto them.” 
The duet in A minor, ‘‘ Lord bow down thine ear to our 
prayer,” by the Misses Williams, was one of the best per- 
formances of the morning. The band, led by Mr. Blagrove, 
played the overture with great point and decision, and Mr. 
Phillips delivered the curse with impressive solemnity. Mr. 
Townshend Smith conducted, and Mr. Amott presided at the 
organ. 

The second part of Elijah went off even better than the 
first. In addition to the quartet and chorus we have men- 
tioned, five other pieces were re-demanded :—the unaccompa- 
nied trio, “ Lift thine eyes,’’ sung by the Misses Williams and 
Miss Poole; the air, “ O rest in the Lord,” by Miss Martha 
Williams ; the air, ‘‘ For the mountains shall depart,” by Mr. 
Phillips; the air, “‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth,” by 
Mr. Lockey ; and the quartet in B flat, “*O come every one 
that thirsteth,” by the Misses Williams, Mr. Loekey, and Mr. 
Phillips. There were never so many repetitions at any pre- 
vious execution of the Elijah in ourremembrance. It is true 
the pieces we have enumerated were all most ably rendered by 
the respective singers to whom they were intrusted, but the 
growing popularity of Mendelssohn’s great work is the 
chief point of interest to be gathered from the result. 
Mr. Phillips interprets the music of Elijah admirably for 
the most part. He occasionally drags the time, but he 
gives to each song its appropriate reading, and avoids the 
monotony of tone which is the chief defect of the German 
singers, who are too much addicted to singing continually 
loud. The beautiful air, ‘“‘ For the mountains shall depart,” 
(in which the oboe obligato part was carefully played by Mr. 
Grattan Cooke,) was all the more effective from the quiet 
repose which Mr. Phillips imparted to the execution. Madame 
Castellan sang the splendid air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” with great 
energy and feeling, and was equally pom the ‘ Holy, holy,” 








peculiarly effective. 





in the high notes of which her clear and powerful soprano was | similar compliment was paid to the Misses Williams in 








In the fine recitative, ‘Arise now,” 
preceding the chorus, ‘‘ Behold the Lord God passed by,” 
Madame Castellan’s reading was also highly intelligent. Miss 
M. Williams gave the recitatives of Jezebel very impressively, 
and Mr. Lockey sang the devotional air, ‘‘ Then shall the 
righteous,” with the purest taste. The choruses were generally 
well done. The most irreproachable were ‘‘ He watcheth over 
Israel,” and ‘‘ He that shall endure,” in which the gradations 
of light and shade were perfectly well managed, The larger 
choruses, ‘‘ Be not afraid,” ‘‘ Behold the Lord God passed by,” 
and the two concluding ones, were wanting in power, although 
the ensemble was generally correct. On the whole, the general 
performance of Mendelssohn’s chef d’@uvre was creditable to 
the meeting. Mr. Townshend Smith conducted, and Mr, 
Amott presided at the organ. Earl Somers (president), the 
Bishop, the Earl of Powis, and all the stewards were present, 
besides many of the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. 
The cathedral was nearly full. All the raised seats were 
occupied. The collection at the doors was better than on the 
first day. It amounted to £262, On leaving the cathedral 
we found the rain pouring in torrents, much to the incon- 
venience of the gaily-dressed ladies, who had to make the 
best of their way to their carriages. 
Tuurspay, Sept. 18. 

The weather continuing very unfavourable no doubt injured, 
in some degree, the second miscellaneous concert which took 
place last evening in the Shire Hall. Nevertheless, although 
there was not, as on the preceding night, the attraction of 
a ball to follow the concert, the attendance was much more 
numerous than on the previous occasion. The programme 
contained 27 pieces, which, with three encores, amounted to 
30; a musical feast of the Liverpool and Birmingham order. 
The concert began with a very good performance by the band; 
led by Mr. Willy, of Beethoven’s overture to Egmont ; and the 
second part commenced quite as auspiciously, with Mozart’s 
Jupiter symphony. This latter was also executed with great 
spirit by the band, and was better received, we imagine, than 
Mr, Smith, the conductor, had anticipated, or he would hardly 
have omitted the repeats in the opening and concluding move- 
ments, A selection from Spohr’s Faust was a feature in the 
first part, although the execution in the choral and orchestral 
departments was not so satisfactory as it might have been, 
The pieces selected from Spohr’s finest opera were the tenor 
song, with chorus; in C, * ’Tis wine has ever cheered the soul.” 
sung by Mr. Lockey; the well-known duet in F, ‘ Follow, 
dearest,” for Faust and Rosina, by Miss A. Williams and 
Mr. Machin; the grand scena for Cunegunda, “ The silent 
night retires,” by Madame Castellan ; and the wedding chorus 
and duet for Hugo and Cunegunda, from the finale to the 
first act, solos by Miss A. Williams and Mr. Lockey. In all 
these pieces the principal vocalists were excellent, Mr. Sims 
Reeves made a great impression in the ‘* Adelaida,” which he 
sang with genuine warmth of expression and refinement. 
Mr. W. Done played the accompaniment on the pianoforte. 
Miss M. Williams gave a pure and irreproachable reading of 
the ‘* Voi che sapete,;” in which the transposition from the 
original key was the only point open to objection, Mr, 
Benedict's fine dramatic air, ‘‘ Rage, rage thou angry storm,” 
sang with great fervour by Mr. Phillips, and the pretty and 
catching ballad, ‘‘ With love my heart is glowing,” from 
Loder’s operetta Robin Goodfellow, effectively given by Miss 
Poole, were among the best things in the first part.. Madame 
Castellan and Mr. Sims Reeves were encored in the duet 
from Lucia, ‘‘ Egli m’odia,” and repeated the cabaletta. A 
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the sparkling duettino of W. H. Holmes, ‘‘O’er the wild 
rocky Alps;” this, nevertheless, greatly suffered from the 
negligent manner in which the orchestral accompaniments 
were.rendered. Ballads of Bishop and Balfe, by Mr. Lockey 
and Miss.Poole, and the trio, “ Ti parli l’amore,” from Otello, 
concluded the first part. After the symphony, a madrigal, by 
Webbe, for double choir, ‘‘ To love I wake the silver string,’ 
was given as effectively as the tameness of the music would 
admit by, the Misses Williams, Messrs. Hobbs and Phillips 
(first choir); Miss Poole, Messrs. Gray, Lockey, and Machin 
(second choir). Madame Castellan created a furore in the 
‘‘ Ah non giunge,” in which she introduced a profusion of novel 
ornaments and fiorilure that displayed to great advantage the 
extensive register of her voice, which is equally rich and power- 
ful in the contralto and soprano registers. Madame Castellan 
was enthusiastically recalled, and was compelled to go through 
the rondo again. The second time she embellished the air with 
another set of graces, quite as effective and brilliant. A new 
ballad, ‘‘ Farewell to the valley,” composed, sung, and accom- 
panied by Mr. Hobbs, was quite in the usual style of that 
artist, and produced the usual effect. A selection from Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto was more abundant than that from Zelmira. It 
included the duet, ‘‘ Tutto mi ride intorno,” for Agia and Con- 
stance, by the Misses Williams; the duet, ‘‘Parlar spiegar,” for 
Prosmane and Norreddino, by Messrs. Sims Reevesand Phillips; 
the aria and chorus for Fatima, ‘‘La pace mia smarrita,” by 
Madame Castellan; the quartet, ‘‘Mi manca la voce,” by Madame 
Castellan, Miss Poole, and Messrs. Lockey and Reeves; and 
the chorus of nobles, ‘tSe a mitigar.’’ Most of these pieces are 
well known, and the execution was on the whole highly satis- 
factory, A very graceful ballad by Balfe, to some unusually 
sentimental verses by Mr. Fitzball, ‘‘Oh, write to me” (an 
attractive title for the drawing-room), was expressively sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves, and much admired by the ladies. The 
popular ‘‘ Egli e la,” from the Figlia, sung with spirit by 
Miss. Povle, apd the air, from Haydn’s Seasons, ‘* When 
sluggish Phoebus” (by Mr. Hobbs), followed by the hunting 
chorus, ‘* Hark, the merry-ton’d horn,” concluded the con- 
cert, which, though a great deal too long, contained much 
that was good, and something that was comparatively new. 
Mr. Townshend Smith conducted, and the pianoforte ac- 
compahiments were divided between that gentleman and 
Mr. W. Done. By the way, it was generally demanded 
why there was no orchestral accompaniments to the quartet, 
‘Mi manea la voce?” Ali the other pieces from the 
Mose were supplied in that essential department, and the 
effect of a piano-forte accompaniment, immediately in juxta- 
position, was particularly meagre and unsatisfactory. 

The morning performance at the cathedral was very well 
attended on Wednesday, but not quite so well as yesterday. 
All the raised seats were occupied. The president, the bishop, 
and the stewards were present. The selection from Spohr’s 
Calvary, with which the performance began, was almost too 
insignificant for notice. In all there were only five pieces— 
the soprano, solo, and chorus (Madame Castellan), ‘‘ Though 
all thy friends ;” the chorus and solo, ‘‘ O Thou eternal God” 
(Miss A, Williams); the. chorus, ‘‘O look down” (soli by 
Miss Poole, Miss M. Williams, Messrs. Hobbs and Machin) ; 
the soprano air, ‘‘ When this scene” (Miss A. Williams—obli- 
gati for violin, horn, violoncello, and piano, Messrs. Blagrove, 
Platt, Lindley, and Done); and the trio, ‘ Jesus, heavenly 
Master” (the Misses Williams and Miss Poole). The execu- 
tion. was irreproachable, but it was a great error to have given 
so small a portion of a work which there is so general a 
curiosity to hear entire, and, on the strength of the composcr’s 








be, there must, nevertheless, have been a very wide difference, 





name alone, might have been made the grand feature and 
novelty of the festival. A miscellaneous succession of pieces 
followed. Three of these were re-demanded in immediate 
rotation,—the chorale, from Mendelssohn’s Paulus, “ Sleepers 
awake,” effectively given by the chorus; the air from Judas 
Macecabeeus, ‘‘ Sound an alarm,” declaimed with great ene y 
by Mr. Sims Reeves; and ‘‘ With verdure elad,” from te 
Creation, which Madame Castellan sang with delightful purity 
of style. The other points of the morning performances were 


Beethoven’s Service (Mass) in C, No. 1, and Rossini’s Stabat 


Maier, It is too late to send further accounts, which must 
be deferred to your next. 





BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
No. HI.—Op, 55. 
(Continued from page 556.) 


Tue first countersubject is now introduced in another new 
form; the tempo is altered to poco andante, the melody is 
accompanied with a change of harmony to every note, and the 
instrumentation completely varied from every form in which 
the countersubject has yet appeared, by all which means an 
entirely different character is given to it, and another beautiful 
contrast to the generally prevailing effect is produced. The 
music here indeed assumes the colouring of passion, from which 
it acquires an interest unlike, and I think beyond, that of all 
the rest of the movement. One cannot describe, one can only 
feel, the exquisite beauty of a new melody that forms a sort of 
variation of the Second Part of this fertile theme, and excels if 
possible the excellence of the original. The melody of the 
countersubject is now given by the basses, strengthened with 
the bassoons, and clarionets, and horns; here it assumes again 
a new character from the brilliant accompaniment of the full 
orchestra. After this the rhythm becomes more continuous, 
and though the often repeated melody of the countersubject 
is always paramount, its phraseology is no longer concisely 
measured, but prolonged and dispersed through a novel and 
effective series of modulations. The progression from the key 
of A flat to that of G minor has wonderful breadth and 
power; it is considerably similar in effect to a passage con- 
structed on the same gradation of harmony, namely the ascent. 
of the bass by semitones, to which I have called attention in 
the coda of the last movement of the Symphony in D, but the 


present example has an interest beyond that in the formar, 


work, from the slowly accumulated crescendo that is carried 
through it, in which, so admirably does the instrumental 
distribution correspond with the harmonic progression, that the 
power of the orchestra seems at last to attain its uttermost 
capable limit. We have a somewhat singular passage in G 
minor upon a tonic pedal, in which the countersubject is still 
still apparent, and is interrupted by a change of tempo, the 
presto which is now introduced being a coda to the whole 
movement. This coda consists of an alternation of tonic and 
dominant harmonies, in which the first four bars of the 
countersubject are given by diminution, and the entire orchestra 
is gradually introduced until, with the full power of the whole,, 
a brilliant climax is formed. : 

I have, in speaking of the two earlier symphonies, suggested 
the identity of the style in which they are written with that 
of the great masters who immediately preceded our author,, 
especially of Mozart, whose genius may be truly said to be 
prolonged, or to live again in the spirit that imagined the 
works of what is denominated the First period of Beethoven’s 
career, Strikingly true as I think this must be admitted to 
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probably arising from some dissimilarity in their early study 
between the musical constitution of the minds of these two 
composers. This difference, I think, consists chiefly in that 
the learning, the scholarship, the contrapuntal skill of Mozart 
was so complete and so entirely habitual to him, that it seems 
to have qualified the natural currency of his ideas, to have 
become, in fact, his nature ; whereas, in the case of Beethoven, 
the application of such acquirements appears to have been 
always an effort, indeed an elaboration: perhaps the amount 
of knowledge of these two may have been equal, but the 
display of it in their works may be supposed to be—of the 
one, the result of this knowledge; of the other, the result of 
the long and familiar exercise of it. This is most powerfully 
evidenced in the movement we have just been examining, as 
compared with the essentially contrapuntal movements of 
Mozart; for example,—the last movement of the symphony in 
C major, known in England as the Jupiter, and the overture 
to the Zauberflte ; that seems to have been written with care 
and research, because the author had resolved to produce an 
elaborate composition ; these, on the contrary, sound as if they 
were formed of the first ideas that presented themselves to the 
composer, without study and almost without revision. Mozart, 
one may imagine, thought the music, Beethoven thought of it; 
this made his movement, the former wrote down what may 
have been pre-existent in nature. In the severe music of 
Beethoven, the composer is felt to be most at his ease when 
he departs from the severe style and indulges in some purely 
imaginative idea; in that of Mozart, the author’s imagination 
colours the severity, not contracts it, and he appears to be 
equally at his ease in whatever style he writes. The contra- 
puntal elaboration employed by Mozart, gives to those 
movements in which it is most conspicuous a grandeur and 
dignity that cannot be exceeded; in the case of Beethoven 
this is never the effect, but frequently one of stiffness, if not 
of pedantry. Beethoven is most grand when he is most 
simple ; Mozart comparatively simple when most complicated. 
» Such a comparison of Beethoven with his great predecessor, is 
the natural inference that forces itself upon the consideration 
of one whose knowledge of their respective works has led him 
to institute an analogy between them; while such a system of 
criticism—or, to speak more reverently and indeed truly, 
study—may teach us to distinguish the relative and peculiar 
merits of each, but induces, or need induce, no disrespect of 
either. 

In concluding these remarks upon the Sinfonia Eroica, I 
may be permitted to say that I think the composition of this 
great work opened a new era in instrumental music. I have 
already advanced that this Symphony is the first orchestral 
production of Beethoven in which the individuality of his 
genius is completely developed ; and we find that style which 
this individuality distinguishes carried here to its full perfection, 
since, if he afterwards equalled, the great composer never 
surpassed, this wonderful masterpiece. Beethoven’s peculiarity, 
which is indeed a@ novelty of style, has doubtless had its 
influence upon the minds, and therefore upon the works, of all 
musicians who have written since its first manifestation, or at 
least since its general appreciation by artists and auditors; and 
such influence has, we may well suppose, been very great, 
since its effects may be traced, even in such music as is mo t 
remarkable for originality and independence of thought; it is 
not, however, only in its influence upon the style of subsequent 
music, but equally in its influence upon the form of composi- 
tions of the same class, and upon the constructive powers of 
their composers, that we are to regard this colossal work, the 
Eroica Symphony, as having had a great effect upon the 





progress of the art. In the first movement, and in the Scherzo, 
especially, is the plan much larger, the design more compre- 
hensive and extended than in any previous composition ; and a 
like largeness, comprehensiveness, extension of outline as 
opposed to the comparative conciseness, compactness, closeness 
of form in the works of the earlier masters, and in the earlier 
works of this master, is what constitutes one of the most 
important distinctions between the music, especially: the 
instrumental music, of the present day, and that of the illus- 
trious founders of the school. It is not here intended to imply 
that the extended plan of the great instrumental movements 
of Mendelssohn and other composers of our time is imitated 
from this original, which is, however, certainly the precedent, 
if not the model, of compositions written in the form which now 
very generally prevails; but there can be no doubt that if the 
plan of this Symphony has not been regarded as an example 
for imitation, the knowledge of it must have been-as a seed in 
the minds of musical students, of which, what we may call the 
modern habit of construction is, under various modifications, 
the germination. Thus, I think, we may fairly date the 
composition of this great work as the opening of u new era in 
instrumental music. 

Whether Beethoven composed this symphony more in honor 
of his hero, or in honor of his art, or in honor of himself, is, if 
of any consequence or “not, entirely matter of speculation. 
This is, however, beyond doubt, proved, by the magnitude of 
the design and the careful elaboration of the details of this 
truly great work :—namely, that from whatever incentive our 
composer must have devoted himself to the labour of this 
production with the resolve—may one not say with’ the 
inspiration?—to give to the world something that should, in 
developing his new, his own style, in proving the identity of 
his genius, should at once immortalize it; and with’ the 
conviction that this resolve would be fulfilled, this inspiration 
would not be in vain. The result is, that this symphony 
excels in magnitude everything that preceded it, and’ that its 
large proportions are so replete with beauty as for it to have 
been impossible, even for Beethoven, to produce anything 
that exceeds the merit of this extraordinary work. True it is, 
that there may be so many different tastes among various 
classes of auditors as there are different feelings expressed in 
the several works of the same class of our composer, and‘thus 
each one of the symphonies may be especially the favorite of 
such particular admirers as have some peculiar sympathy with 
each, but I sincerely believe that there is no general standard 
of excellence by which a work of art can be tested according 
to which any one of the whole series can be rated higher in 
the scale of perfection than the Sinfonia Eroica. 

G. A. Macrarren. 
(To be continued.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

An unusually heavy press of matter, occasioned chiefly by 
the festivals, has prevented us from sooner noticing the open- 
ing of this popular place of public amusement, which come 
menced its season on the 25th of August. There are several 
new engagements, the most important of which is Miss Fitz- 
patrick, a lady who has been passing a successful noviciate in 
the provinces, and appeared on the 30th as Letitia Hardy, in 
Mrs. Cowley’s comedy of the Belle’s Stratagem. If the fair 
débutante’s future career realises the promise she has already 
given, she must at no distant period take her place as one of 
our London celebrities, Miss Fitzpatrick is young. Her 
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features are small, but handsome and intelligent. Letitia 
Hardy is a favourite part with ambitious débutantes in genteel 
comedy, as the character combines, in an unusual degree, 
natural feeling with the more conventional requisites of the 
drawing-room. The graceful ease and self-possession which 
Miss Fitzpatrick showed in the eatly scenes, at once created a 
favourable impression of her. The scene in the third act, 
where Leetitia, proceeding on the principle she has laid down, 
that it is easier to turn dislike into its opposite than to change 
indifference into affection, appears before her husband-elect 
as a rustic and fool, is, after all, the only one which tasks the 
powers of the performer very highly. Here Miss Fitzpatrick 
played with a naiveté, archness, and humour, which fully 
confirmed the favourable prepossessions of the audience. The 
song with which the scene concludes had very nearly obtained 
ap encore. In the masquerade, Miss Fitzpatrick danced the 
‘‘ Minuet de la Cour” very gracefully, and, at the end of the 
play, stepped forward amidst a hurricane of applause. Miss 
T. Bassano, a sister of the syren, and another debutante, played 
Lady Frances Touchwood. She is very young, very pretty, 
has a light and graceful form, and played the bashful Lady 
Frances with simplicity and delicacy. 

On Thursday se’nnight Sheridan Knowles’s comedy of the 
Love Chase was revived, with Miss Fitzpatrick as Constance ; 
@ part which, although requiring less various requisites in the 
actress, is a far more arduous one, and some faults were now 
perceptible in the fair delineator, which had not been pre- 
viously visible. Miss Fitzpatrick has a cordial and musical 
Jaugh; but she availed herself of it rather too often in her 
early bantering scenes with Wildrake. Her description of 
the pleasures of the chase, in the second act, was a failure ; 


nor did her retorts always possess that coolness and delibera- 


tion so needful to give to sarcasm its full effect. But, with 
these exceptions, her performance was exquisitely easy and 
true, often showing a raciness of humour which manifested a 
knowledge of the “hidden soul” of comedy, that will cer- 
tainly go near to disturb the repose of some of our established 
favourites. Miss T. Bassano was the Lydia. Her conception 
was excellent throughout, and she imparted to many of the 
scenes the impassioned simplicity of which they are capable. 

On Monday last the Merchant of Venice was given, with 
Miss Glyn as Portia, a part far better suited to her than the 
parts she was accustomed to play here last season. She de- 
livered all the lighter portions of the dialogue with point and 
intelligence, and looked as well as Portia need look. Mr. 
Henry Nye, engaged to supply the place of Mr. Scharf, 
played Launcelot Gobbo with a fund of broad humour, and 
the vivacity of Miss T. Bassano, as Nerissa, elicited repeated 
bursts. of laughter and applause. Mr. Phelps has got a 
decided acquisition in this young lady. Her faults are merely 
those of youth and inexperience, and may be very safely left 
to time. The Shylock of Mr. Phelps is well known. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Your second note does not alter our position at all. If 
Mr. Knowles had engaged the formidable list of artistes you 
have appended, viz., Grisi, Viardot, Alboni, Angri, Lind, 
Persiani, Mario, Tamburini, what must he have done with 
them in such operas as J/ Barbiere, Don Pasquale, and Otello ? 
when he already had engaged Sontag, Coletti, Bellet, Calzolari, 
Moriani, F, Lablache, and Lablache ?—both lists of names we 





contend are worthy to be’classed as the “first talent in Europe” 
for Italian Opera. Why should we cavil at a word when talent, 
so universally admitted and admired, is in question? The 
worst thing about the matter is, that it will be a long time 
before we get such talent engaged to appear in Italian Opera 
in Manchester again. 

The Gentlemen’s Glee Club had a brilliant opening for the 
season on Thursday, the 6th inst.; the room was well filled 
without being uncomfortably crowded, and the singing was 
excellent. The programme was as below :-— 

Part I.—Glee and Chorus, ‘‘ Welcome, sons of harmony,” Sir John 
Stevenson.—Glee, (four voices) “ Dull repining sons of care,” Dr. Callcott; 
—Glee, (three voices) “ Rise, winds of Autumn,” Dr. Caticott.—Chorus, 
** Vive le Roi,” Balfe.—Round, (for three sopranos) *‘ Though from our 
cheerful home,” Sir H. R. Bishop.—Harmonized Air, “The faded wreath,” 
Sir John Stevenson.—Chorus Glee, “‘ Come thou monarch of the vine,’’ 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Part II,—Sestet and Chorus, “The chough and crow,” Sir H. Rz 
Bishop.—Glee, (four voices) “‘The mighty conqueror,” S. Webbe.—Glee, 
(four voices) “A Knight there came,” 7. Cooke.—Chorus, “ The Hunts- 
men’s Chorus,” C. M. Weber.—Glee, (four voices) ‘‘ The Nightingale,’* 
Mendelssohn.—Glee, (five voices) ‘‘ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” Horsley. 
—Solo and Chorus, “ Haste, thee Nymph,” Handel. 


An agreeable variety will be noticed from grave to gay,— 
from the sober serious glee of old Webbe’s time, to the light 
and sparkling chorusses of Sir H. R. Bishop,—the fine works 
of Sir John Stevenson, Dr. Callcott, and Horsley are in- 
terspersed with those of our great modern Germans, Weber 
and Meadelssohn. A slight change occurred in the order of 
performance, the “ Huntsman’s Chorus” being sung in lieu of 
Balfe’s ‘« Vive le Roi” in the first part, and Auber’s ‘‘ Away, 
away, the mornis freshly breaking!” from Masaniello, being in- 
troduced in place of Weber’s, in the second. We noticed most 
of our old friends on the platform to sing as usual at these 
meetings ‘ Glorious Appollo,” at the opening of the perform- 
ance, Messrs. Standage, Walton, Sykes, James W. Isherwood, 
Sheldrick, Abbott, &c., with a few new ones amongst them, 
as Messrs. Slater, Womersley, and Brooke. We were pained 
at missing ‘‘ Old Daddy,” as we still love to designate Mr. 
Isherwood,—one, if not the chief, founder of the Gentlemen’s 
Glee Club. We are grieved to learn he has, for some months, 
been confined to the house, from severe indisposition. We 
can ill spare such men in his sphere,—he was a sort of 
Lablache,—and we may never look on his like again! The 
soprani were Miss Hardman and Miss Briddon. Mrs. Thomas 
was the contralto,—the first and last well-known and welcome 
favourites,—the other a debutante, but one who promises to 
become a favourite. She has a sound sweet voice, and sings 
with some taste and execution ; but was evidently not heard 
to advantage from timidity. The pieces which pleased us 
most were, Dr. Callcott’s ‘‘ Rise winds of Autumn,” for three 
voices (delightfully sung by Miss Hardman, Mrs. Thomas, and 
Mr. J. W. Isherwood); the “‘ Huntsman’s Chorus;” “ Horsley’s 
Glee,” “Cold is Cadwallor’s tongue,” the solo splendidly 
declaimed by Mr. James Isherwood; the “ Chongh and 
Crow,” capitally sung and encored, the soli being taken by 
Miss Briddon, Mrs. Thomas, and Mr. Sheldrick; Cooke’s 
fine glee, “‘ A Knight there came,” (perhaps for refined ex- 
pression, and as a specimen of glee singing, the gem of the 
night—Mr, James Isherwood and Mrs. Thomas were very 
great in this masterpiece of Tom Cooke’s;) Mendelssohn’s 
“ Nightingale Glee ;” and last, not least, immortal Handel’s 
‘* Haste, thee Nymph,” which merrily closed the concert, and 
was rapturously encored. A numerous and cheerful party re- 
mained to supper; after which some German table glees and 
a catch were given with great spirit, A number of songs 
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were given too, and a solo on the pianoforte by a Royal 
Academician, The most remarkable of the songs were the 
admirable comic ones of the talented secretary, Mr. H. B. 
Peacock ; and Mr. Walton sang Attwood’s well-known ‘‘ Our 
bugle sang true,”’ very well, and got much applause; altogether, 
we never spent a more delightful evening at the Gentlemen’s 


Glee Club. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tuis week we have had another gteat musical treat here, 
the enterprising and spirited manager of our theatre, Mr. Cope- 
land, having afforded the public of Liverpool an opportunity 
of witnessing Alboni in opera. All our dilletanti had heard 
and read of her great triumphs at Covent Garden and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and they were of course anxious, one 
Would suppose, to hear if all was true that had been written 
of her matehless performances. Yet 1 am sorry to say, that 
notwithstanding all this; the audiences were far from being 
remunierative ones to the manager: the lower boxes were well 
filled; the pit and gallery about half full; and the upper boxes 
almost deserted. This was not owing, I think, to any want 
of attraction in the artistes, but solely that the amusement 
funds of the publichad been nearly exhausted by the Fancy 
Fair and the Philharmonic Festival. But, from whatever 
cause the paucity of the audience arose, I am sorry for it; 
for Mr. Copeland has spared no exertions and expense in pro- 
curing for the theatre-going public the greatest attractions 
that could be had. The first opera was the Cenerentola, which 
was perfornied on Monday night,—Alboni being Angelina; 

\ the two Corbaris, the sisters; Bartolini, Ramiro; Tagliafico, 
Dandini; and Polonini, Don Magnifico. After the numerous 
notices and laudatory paragraphs about Alboni’s performances 
that have appeared in the Musical World, it will be unne- 
cessary to repeat ‘the thrice-told tale;” suffice it to say, 
that she excited unusual enthusiasm, and sang as well as I ever 
heard her in London. She was encored several times, but in 
the “ Nacqui al’ affano,” she excited a perfect furore, the 
whole of it being delivered with unutterable effect, displaying 
a sweetness, compass, and agility of voice, that could not be 
equalled ; it was the highest perfection (if I may use the term) 
of vocalism, and was loudly and vehemently encored. The 
‘Non piu mesta,” with the brilliant and easily executed 
difficult broderies, increased the enthusiasm of the audience to 
the highest pitch ; they cheered the fair and handsome vocalist 
most lustily, who seemed to be well pleased at her reception. 

Tagliafico’s Dandini was a capital performance, the 
gaucheries of the prince valet being well conceived and acted ; 
his singing was also excellent, and I only echo the universal 
opinion entertained here when I state that he is, sans exception, 
the most rising and promising barytone on the Italian stage, 
whether we regard him as an actor or a singer. He was fres 
quently and deservedly applauded, and has made himself 
‘troops of friends” in Liverpool. 

Bartolini sang very sweetly throughout, but at present he 
wants practice and confidence both in his vozalism and acting; 
but I have great hopes of him when all his powers are more 
fully developed. 

Polonini appeared with great humour as the Don, but his 
acting wanted breadth and his voice power; he was, however, 
very painstaking, and worthy of a good word. 

- The choruses and band were very bad, the least said of them 
the better; the opera was not perfectly sung throughout, and 
the prompter was more busy than pleasing. I had quite forgot 





the Corbaris, more shame for me; they sang as usual with 
great sweetness, and played the ungrateful parts of the sisters 
exceedingly well. TI only regret that the Liverpool public 
have not had a fair chance of hearing the gentle Amalia to 
greater advantage, but I trust that treat is im store for them; 
her unaffected demeanour and excellent singing at the Festival 
has raised her deservedly high in the opinion of our musical 
ublic. 

F On Tuesday Alboni appeared as Maria, in La Figlia del 
Regimento, and as she has never performed the part in London, 
a few words respecting it may not be out of place. She only 
appeared in it once, and the opera concluded at the singing 
lesson, so that it is impossible to form a perfect opinion from 
such few opportunities ; but I can state, and many who saw her 
agree with me, that, as,regards the dout ensemble, Alboni’s 
performance of the Vivandiére was the most natural and per- 
fect that has yet been witnessed. Jenny Lind’s was too pure. 
and frigid, and totally deficient in the saucy gaiety appertain« 
ing to tke orphan girl brought up ina camp. Alboni, on the 
contrary, without being coarse, acts in the character in a 
rough, life-like, joyous style, and when pathos is requifed, 
sings and acts with as much pathos as is necessary. She 
sang the “Ciascun lo disce” with immense spirit, and was 
encored in it with acclamations. The finale to the second act 
was also splendidly given. The singing lesson scene was the 
best in the opera: Alboni’s archness—the transition from the 
dull air to the inspiring Rataplan—her marching across the 
stage—in fact, the whole scene was admirably done, and drew 
thunders of applause ; the fair contralto was cheered to the 
echo, but only curtsied her thanks, Tagliafico was the best 
Sulpizio I ever saw,—singing and acting in excellent style, 
Polonini was an admirable Sergente, and Bartolini a very fair 
Tonio. 

The second act of the Cenerentola concluded the evening’s 
entertainments; the finale as usual being encored Bt 
uproarious applause. The opera altogether was much better 
done than on Monday, the music being much more familiar to 
the band and chorus; but I was sorry to observe that the 
audience was comparatively small, and I fear that the losses 
of the manager by the speculation will interfere with our 
having Italian operas here next yeat. In fact, if the vocalists 
do not lower their prices, it will be utterly impossible for the 
provincial managers to engage them for operas; for the public 
will not, and cannot afford to pay the monstrously high prices 
the managers are obliged to charge to gratify the covetousness 
of the singers, or at least of the London people who farm them 
out. There must be a thorough revolution in this. matter, or 
the provincial public will loose every chance of seeing Italian 
operas except in the metropolis—and so art must be at a stand 
still. The evil will not lie with the public, but. with the 
vocalists, whose princely earnings are, in this countty at least, 
considered by most people to be far too great. I think your 
opinions on this question differ from mine, but rest assured 
that if art is to progress out of London, it must, like every- 
thing else—literature; &e.—be not only good, but cheap. Is 
it not more pleasing to an artiste to sing to a room crammed 
with a five-shilling addience than fo a cOmparativeiy empty 
benches at a guinea admission? Out Philharmonic Society 
have found out the right way to answer this question, and &o 
will Italian singers in time. __ 

Pischek and a party of vocalists have been giving a series of 
concerts at the Concert Hall, but having been engayed else- 
where, I can say nothing of them, though I regret to hear that 
they were not well attended. At the Amphitheatre, the ballet 
of Les Patineurs draws good audiences, the skating scene 
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being exceedingly well done. Casati and his wife, and several 
corps de ballet from the Royal Italian Opera appear in it. 
Sontag appears here next month, along with the Lablaches, 
Calzolari, and Thalberg, having been engaged by Miss 
Whitnall for her annial coticert. Sontag’s reappearance has 
excited a great sensation here; and I hope and think that she 
will fill the Amphitheatre, and so reimburse Miss Whitnall for 
the spirit she always displays in giving her patrons the best 
possible for the money. Sontag will sing ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” and Rode’s variations, in which she created so great a 
sensation at Bifmingham. J.H.N. 
Liverpool, September 12th, 1849. 


JULLIEN AT BATH. 
(From the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette.) 


M. Jutuien, of universal rénown, again visited out city on 
Wednesday, and on the evening of that day gave one of his 
charmitig and piquante entertainments. As usual, he managed 
to hit the taste of the public to a nicety. He is certainly a 
clever tacti¢ian ; for when were his calculations, in concert- 
giving at least, known to fail? When did empty benches 
disappoint his enterprising spirit? And then his liberality— 
how does that noble quality of his refresh all right-thinking 
souls in this day of sordid avarice and cupidity. This is the 
seeond occasion on which, “ at great expense,” he has secured 
for a favoured public, the talents of an eminent vocalist. Not 
long ago, after announcing a grand concert, “ in which the 
élite of his unrivalled band would be engaged,” he actually 
succeeded in engaging Madame Anna Thillon, though, with 
unprecedented generosity, he made no extra charge for ad- 
mission on that account. And, as if this were not enough, 
we have been favoured with a slice of similar good luck on the 
present occasion. Precisely the same good fortune awaited 
us as on the last visit, only, this time, it was Madame Persiani 
who was éhgaged, and, as before, we had the services of a 
talented cantatrice thrown in, as they say, “free, gratis, for 
nothing.’’ It would, therefore, have been very unkind in the 
Bath public not to have received the boon in a becoming spirit 
of gratitude ; but we are happy to say, they did display an 
amount of enthusiasm which must have been very gratifying 
to Madame and Monsieur respectively. And, what was more 
to the point, they mustered in pretty strong numbers; so that 
the giver of the feast, so liberally provided, and those who 
assembled to enjoy the treat, had every reason to be mutually 
satisfied with each other, Madame Persiani’s name is so 
familiar to those at all acquainted with musical matters, that 
criticism on her style of singing would be quite out of place. 
She has been before the public for many years, and her talents, 
which are of a high order, have not been unappreciated. This 
visit is said to be her last. She sang twice, was rapturously 
received on each occasion, and retired amidst the loudest 
plaudits, . Madame Persiani has reached the very highest 
rank in her profession, and no one can hear her without 
satisfaction and delight. 

The instrumental novelties were, a selection from Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte, a quadrille from Masaniello, and the “ Lucrezia 
Valse,” by Jullien. Neither of these calls for any particular 
comment: they were, in a word, unmistakably Jullien-ish. 
What was wanting in melody was made up in noise.. Drums 
were beat as by a steam-engine; the brazen throat of the 
ophicleide brayed out in elephantine tones; fifes and fiddles 
screamed and shrieked like mad; trumpets, gongs, and tri- 
angles mingled in the uproar; and in the niidst of the din, 
like some potent tmhagician, who 


“ Rides on the whirlwind, ant directs the storm,” 








stood Jullien, baton in hand, the presiding genius of the place, 
guiding and animating the whole, as though the performers 
were so many automata, and he held the strings. We were 
glad to see our old favourite, Herr Koenig, in his sual place ; 
as heretofore, he had a bit of genuine music in store for us, in 
his solo, entitled “ First love,’—a beautiful melody of Roch- 
Albert, to which he did ample justice, delivering it with a 
sweet and simple pathos which went to the heart, “like some 
half-forgotten ballad of his early days, heard at eventide by 
an exile from the land of his childhood.” He astonished his 
hearers by the final introduction of harmonics, “ sustaisifige® 
long note in mezza forte; whilst accompanying it with an 
alternate pianissimo fourth and sixth, and third and fifth.” 
An encore followed. Koenig on this oceasion introduced a 
younger brother, who, as far as we could judge, has a con- 
siderable portion of the same kind of talent as the veritable 
Herr. Mr. Pratten also proved himself an accomplished solo 
performer on the flute; and the violin solo was such a one as 
we should hardly have expected from plain ‘John Days” 
Had it been played by Signor This or Monsietr That, it would 
really have been thought an extraordinary performance! The 
concert concluded with the “ celebrated Drum Polka,” which, 
as usual, was pronounced a decided hit. 





LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 
No. XIII. 
M{NOR CHORDS AND THE MINOR SCALE. 
(Continued from page 393.) 

Dear TxEopore,—I now come to the most difficult part of my 
subject—the examination of the causes to which the two modes 
are owing their different character of expression ; and I am sorry 
to say,/jat the outset, that our knowledge of those causes is not by 
far so complete and decisive as the importance of the matter would 
make it desirable. ‘That there is a difference between the two 
modes we know and feel, and that this difference of expression was 
necessary to make the art of music a truthful Janguage of thé heat, 
I have endeavoured to show. But what the causes of this differs 
ence are, is a question to which only conjectures can be replied. 
However, I shall try to express my opinion in a few words, 
requesting you to bear in mind, that they aré nothing but opinions 
—Teutonius ideas—unobtrusively and hesitatingly expressed. 

Speaking of the minor mode, we have. to consider, first, its 
melodious, and, secondly, its harmonious character ; or our 
examination will have to be directed, firstly, to the minor scale, 
and, sécondly, to the minor chords. 

The scale, then, consists of a series of steps, through which a 
melody ascends or descends in its musical motion. How the general 
direction of a melody gives to it a certain character, has been 
explained in a previous letter. In this regard the melodies of both 
modes follow the same. laws, and the difference existing between 
both can therefore only lie in the manner in which they progress, 
If we take the ascent and descent from tonic to tonic through all 
the intervals of the scale as the normal form of all melodies, we 
perceive that there is a marked difference in the steps through 
which the melodies of the two modes progress. 
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Here the first scale represents a melody whieh regularly divides 
itself into two equal halves (tetrachords), each consisting of two 
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large steps (whole tones) and a following small one (semitones). 
There is a certain regularity and decision in this motion which 
gives to it a character of boldness and energy, and at the same 
time is pleasing to the ear on account of its perfect symmetry. In 
this regard the major scale, as a motion of sound through space has 
a strange similarity to a certain rhythmical form ; and it is no less 
interesting than surprising to find that the two different motions of 
sounds produce exactly the same effect, when their form is alike. 
We called the —— motion of sound a motion through time, 
and we found that the three-fourth guantitive rhythm, with a 
diminishing ictus (emphasis) and two half-length at the end of the 
measure— 


was a form ofa peculiar bold and lively character. Now, if we 
represent the melodious steps (whole and semitones) by rhythmical 
ones (full and half-lengths), we find that the melodious motion of 
- major scale bears the greatest similarity to the above rhythmical 
orm ; 
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and this strange coincidence becomes still greater when we look on 
the mathematical proportions of the major scale— 


24— 27 —30 —32 24— 27 —30 — 32 
C—D—E—F G—A—-B—C 


presenting the same gradual diminishment of distance in melodical 
regard, which appears in the accentuation of the corresponding 
rhythmical form. 

On the other hand, looking at the degrees of the minor scale, we 
find a half-step between the second and third, the fifth and sixth, 
the seventh and eighth sounds. Thus this scale, first of all, has not 
the regular construction,—the division into two equal tetrachords, 
which appears so satisfactory to the ear in the major scale. But, 
moreover, if we represent its melodious motion by rhythmical forms, 
as we have done with the major scale, we find it similar to this 
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a combination, which in the second measure presents a syncopation: 
and in rhythmical regard has a very great similarity of expression 
to the melodious effect of the minor scale. It appears, then, that 
the irregular construction of the minor scale, and the want of sym- 
metry, are the causes which produce that peculiar character of 
disquietude and dissatisfaction which we found belonging to it. If 
this be true in regard to the scale, it must be equally true with 
regard to the melodies based upon it. Here it must, however, first 
be observed, that not all melodies written in a minor key are based 
entirely upon a minor scale. It frequently occurs, that such melodies 
consist for a great part in skips from one interval of a chord to 
another, as here— 
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Such melodies are in reality nothing but dispersed chords. The 
scale itself is not to be traced in them, and only its fundameutal 
harmonies appear. They might therefore be termed harmonic 
melodies. Melodies based upon the scale must show a progression 
of its steps. We must be able to discover in them all those essen- 
tial marks which distinguish ‘the one scale from another ; as is the 


case with the following example—a rer Bebe ~ the Black Forest, 
which deserves especial attention for the beautiful th of its 
construction, and the characteristic energy of its rhythm :-— 
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Here the regular ascent and descent through the consecutive 
degrees of the major scale is at once apparent, and the character of 
that scale is impressed upon the ear the more forcibly, by the repe- 
tition of the same steps every time the melody rises or falls a note. 
Such melodies might be termed emphatically scalic melodies ; we 
find them most frequently in the songs of the people. 

A melody which skips over one or more intervals of the scale 
may lose entirely the character of that scale, and become ambiguous, 
until snch portions of the scale as form its characteristic features 
make their appearance. An instance of this is the bold, defying 
French song “ Vive Henri Quatre.” 
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where only in the bars marked a, b, c, the characteristic progression 
of C minor is unequivocally apparent. 

We now proceed to the minor harmony. Here we have at first 
to consider those harmonics which, being a combination of two 
different sounds only, are termed simple harmonics. We laid down 
in @ previous letter, that the more or less satisfying and pleasing 
effect of a harmonious combination depended upon its acoustic 
condition—the proportion of its component sounds. A glance at 
the numerical ratios of the different simple harmonics at once show 
their comparative consonance. 


Major—thirds, 4:5; fourth, 3:4; fifth, 2:3; sixth, 3:5. 
Minor— do. 5:6; do. 3:4; do. 2:3; do 5:8. 


It is here the thirds and sixths which show a difference in their 
numerical proportions; and this difference is palpable enough to 
account for their more or less satisfactory effect upon the ear. 

In the different minor chords these simple harmonics are com- 
bined ; or if we take the common chords of the two modes as 
normal forms, we find both composed of the same simple harmonies ; 
viz., a major and a minor third, 
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In the one the major third is the upper, in the other the lower. 
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This being the case, how is the striking difference in their respective 
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effects to be accounted for? The highest and lowest intervals of 
the two triads being the same, the difference must again be with 
the third. Now on looking at the third of the minor chord, we 
find that its nearest consonance is not the root of the chord, but its 
fifth ; and as the ear always compares the sound of a harmonious 
combination first with the most important sound, the basis of the 
chord, it follows, that the effect of the minor chord must be less 
pleasing, less satisfying, than that of the major. A further 
consequence of the combination of the minor triad is the increase 
of its sound-waves. We found, in a former letter, that concords 
are the more perfect (satisfying) the smaller the numbers by which 





second and third degree. Between D and F two intervals are 
possible, E or E flat ; but the latter, having been heard just before, 
the ear will take it again, and thus observe a whole tone between 
the third and fourth degrees. 

And so is it with the triads. The characteristic steps of the 
minor scale are the semitones between the second and third, and 
between the fifth and sixth degrees. Nowin the chord on the 
ay be teas as the sub-dominant, these steps lie between the octave 
and third, 














their ratios may be expressed; and that 5 is the greatest l 
number which the ear accepts as a consonance. Now the ratios 
of the minor triad, 1O—12—15, contains this number in the two 
most prominent sounds; it requires fifteen vibrations before a 
threefold minor harmony can make its appearance, and thus the 
very figures by which the acoustic proportions of the minor triad 
can be expressed, indicate its more complicated nature, and, 
therefore, its less concording effect. 

It is, however, not the difference of expression in the two chords, 
which characterises.the harmony of the major or minor mode ; for 
in both we find, as we have seen, chords of two different kinds. 
The character of a mode, in regard to its harmony, depends on the 
position of the chords on the interval of the scale on which they 
occur. In this regard it is generally understood that the difference 
in the effect of the harmonies of the two scales is owing to the fact, 
that the characteristic chords occur on the most important intervals 
of the scale, the tonic and its dominants. Theorists say, the two 
scales themselves are composed of the intervals of either major or 
minor chords on the tonic dominant and subdominant -— 


C—E—G 
G—B—D —G—B 
F—A—C 
CDEFGABC 
C—hbE—G 
DB —G—4B—D 
F—bA—C 
CD bE F G bAbBC 


Therefore the two scales must necessarily bear the character of 
their fundamental harmonies. This is, however, a fallacy. For it 
is based on the error, that the scales owe their origin to the chords 
~—that harmony existed before melody ; and hence it leads to the 
conclusion, that the character of a mode depends solely on its har- 
mony,—that this scale without harmony has no characteristic 
expression. In opposition to this erroneous opinion it will be seen, 
that the harmony of a mode really owes its shapeaten to the con- 
struction of its scales; and that the characteristic steps of the latter 
only identify a harmony as belonging either to the major or minor 
mode. For if a scale be formed by the combination of triads, it is 
je that its formation requires the presence of a fifth in each 
triad :— 















+ 
F—A—C oa 
C—E—G 
G—B—D; 


and that without this fifth a scale can neither be formed, nor it$ 
harmony have a decided character. The absurdity of the first con- 
clusion is obvious: in respect of the latter, we need only look at 
the following series of thirds, 
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in order to perceive that neither complete triads, nor harmonies of 
both dominants, are necessary to indicate the ‘mode. What is it» 
which at once shows the above series of thirds to belong to C minor ? 
It is, because the characteristic steps of the first tetrachord of the 
minor scale appears in this series of thirds. In hearing the first 
third (C—E flat) the ear involuntarily measures the distance be- 
tween the two sounds, by introducing the second interval of the 
scale (D), and thus discovers at once the semitone between the 
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and the ear, passing through the intermediate second (D and G), 
at once is impressed with the idea of the minor scale. Thus it 
again the scale which characterises a harmony as a minor one, and 
not the chords themselves. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—In your last number there is a paragraph, copied from the 
Times, relative to the Royal Italian Opera, from a 
the following :—“ The subscriptions to the opera-kouse in 1848 
amounted to 31,253/., in 1849 to 18,195/.. The whole recei 
were—in 1848, 20.907/.; in 1849, 14,9717. There were ot 
receipts from the cloak-room, saloon, &c., which made the aggregate 
sum received, in 1848, 44,008/.; in 1849, 29,4071.” Now, Sir, 
does not this mean the whole receipts were in 1849, during Mr. 
Delafield’s management, £29,407? If this is so, will you allow 
this letter a corner in your columns? or state the fact ; as oy 80 
doing you will oblige many of your readers, who, judging from 
appearances and report, had reason to suppose the season 1849 had 
been far more prosperous than 1848.—1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, : e 
September 12, 1849. ' 
[To our thinking, the printed statement is a tissue of errors from 
beginning to end, not, however, chargeable on the Times.—Ep.] - 





EXETER-HALL ORGAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In your paper of the Ist September, there is a notice, b 

a correspondent, of an improvement lately added to the Exeter-H: 

Organ, by means of a new invention, which your correspondent says 
is the discovery of a German, who has applied the same to the 
organs in the Cathedral Church of St. Denis, and the Madaleine 
Church, Paris ; and that the same German has come to this country 
to make his invention known. Fifteen years ago I invented a 
mechanism exactly similar, and added it then to the organ In St. 
John’s Church, Edinburgh. The principle on which the originality 
of my invention rests is so simple and certain in its action, and so 
entirely different from any other organ mechanism hitherto in use, 
that I was strongly advised by Messrs. Collard and Collard, who 
saw it here, to secure it by patent. 1 did not choose to do so, ‘but 
threw it open to the world, by exhibiting a working-model of it ‘at 
the meeting of the British Association, in Birmingham, about the 
year 1838 or 1839.* Some years ago 1 read in your paper of a 
similar mechanism being known to the organ-builders in Paris, and 
the invention being attributed to an Englishman there. 1° was 
naturally very anxious to see this, and in the autumn of 1846, on my 
return from Germany and Holland, I visited Paris. I was shewn 
the organs in St. Denis and the Madaleine Churches, by the builder 
of them, M. M. Cavaillie-Coll, who politely allowed me to inspect 





* The model was presented and described at the meeting by Dr. Theodore 
Boisragon, of Cheltenham, % . 
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—— 
the interior of the Madaleine organ most minutely, it being his last 
great work. I found the invention in question to be exactly in 
rinciple the same as I had applied to the organ in St. John’s, Edin- 
meaty and mentioned this to M.. Cavaillie-Col, who was much 
pleased, and told me that the invention was brought to Paris some 
ears before by a person of the name of Barker, who passed, or tried 
© pass it off as his own, but failed to secure a patent, as he could 
not prove himself the inventor ; consequently it became public 
roperty ; at the same time all the organ builders in Paris ac <now- 
fare it to be a British discovery. I need not enter into any 
description of my invention farther than by stating, that the 
manuals of the organ act on an intermediate wind-chest of a small 
size, with valves similar to those of the smallest chamber organ. 
The wind from the intermediate wind-chest is admitted into small 
air-tight levers, about nine or ten inches long and one-and-a-half 
inch broad. ‘These air-tight levers are in construction like the 
feeders of a bellows, and moveable only at one end. ‘The instant 
the finger open the valve of the intermediate wind-chest, the wind 
is admitted into the air-tight lever, which is as instantly depressed, 
with sufficient power to overcome the resistance of the larger valves 

of the great organ, or of all the organs when coupled. 
Your inserting this letter in an early paper will greatly oblige, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
D. Hamitton, Organ Builder. 

Edinburgh, 8th September, 1849. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN OUR LAST, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Alari is a celebrated composer ; Nino is a noisy opera; Vivier 
is a celebrated performer on the horn ; Ernantis an opera composed 
Verdi ; Pagliertisa singer who lately made his debut in public ; 

mconi is a celebrated singer ; Andante is the reverse of Allegro; 
Ollivier ts a music publisher in London ; La Donna del Lago is a 
splendid Opera; Arrigotii is a well known professor of singing at 
‘Brighton ; my Concert is always well attended ; a Piacere is often 
used in music, both instrumental and vocal; Parodi is a popular 
singer ; Pilottt conducts very often at my Piano; Italian Opera 
is the resort of the Evite ; Conte-Ugolino isa beautiful composition ; 
Lavenu is a performer onthe Violoncello; 1 Puritani is a charming 
opera; Zuncredi is an admired heroic opera; Goria is a well 
known present pianist ;° Zadolini is a singer rather passee ; Rovere 
is a buffo singer of note; my Rival is no one less than the Diva ; 
my Elegance, my Talent, and my Virtue, are attributes of my 
whole, who is a celebrated Cantatrice. 

Freperick CHATTERTON. 
London, September 10th, 1849. 


[Several more solutions have reached us, but they are all to the 
game purpose. Ep.] 





THE GHARGE OF BIGAMY AGAINST LOLA MONTEZ. 
(From the Times.) 


Ar 2 o’clock on Wednesday, Mr. Clarkson, who has been 
retained for the prosecution throughout, cntered Marlborough-street 
Police Conrt, and addressing Mr. Hardwick, the sitting magistrate, 
said—Sir, by your kind courtesy I have had confirmation of that 
which I had some reason to believe was the case, namely, that the 
person, Mrs. James, charged at the instance of Miss Heald with 
the felonious offence of bigamy, does uot appear to day, or mean 
to appear, communications to that effect having, as I understand, 
been made to the officers who are employed in this case. I can 
only state that it is a disagreeable and unpleasant duty on my part, 
but one that I owe to the highly-respectable lady, Miss Heald, 
to ask you that the recognizances of the bail be estreated. I 
have only one word more to add, in consequence of a rumour that 
has prevailed to some extent, that these proceedings have been the 
subject matter of compromise or arrangement by the respectable 
lady who has instructed me, the sister of the father of this deluded 
young man. This rumour has no doubt received some apparent 
confirmation from the sudden appearance of the accused party ‘in 
London, and her equally sudden departure,- I have, however, to 





state that there is no foundation for such a suggestion or rumour, 
and the first proof I give is to pray you to estreat the recognizatices 
of the bail. This may be depended upon—that Miss Heald 
was actuated, and remains actuated, by the purest motives, 
her only object being that which would be sanctioned and 
approved by yourself, Sir, and by every person of right feeling 
—namely, to remove the son of a beloved brother from a mat- 
riage equally illegal and disgraceful ; and if we can enforce 
this removal when we get further information from India of 
Captain James being alive at the time the marriage took place, 
you may be certain that proceedings will be taken to remove. this 
deluded young man from the fangs of thiswoman. Tam obliged b 
your permitting me to say thus much, but I feel that the respectable 
lady who has commenced these proceedings is entitled to every 
privilege that can be granted. 

Mr. Harpwicx.—Let the recognizances of the bail be estreated. 

It was reported that the Countess of Landsfelt and Mr. Heald, 
after a consultation with their legal advisers, determined not to take 
the chanee of what might be the result of a personal appearance in 
court, and accordingly a precipitate journey to France was decided 
upon. 
The interest which marked the previous proceedings had greatly 
abated, probably on account of the pelting rain, as the court was 
not thronged in any other than the ordinary manner. 





ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL SHOWS OR FESTIVALS, 
IN WHICH MUSIC FORMED AN ESSENTIAL FEATURE. 


2.—THE FEAST OF THE ASS. 


Or the deplorable state of religion, and of the wretched 
superstition that reigned in the tenth and several succeeding 
centuries, no stronger proof need be adduced than that of the 
Feast of ihe Ass, celebrated in seyeral churches in France, in 
honor of Balaam’s Ass. On one occasion the clergy walked 
on Christmas-day, in procession, habited to represent the 
Prophets and others. Moses appeared in an alb and cope, 
with a long beard and rod. David had a green vestment, 
Balaam, with an immense pair of spurs, rode on a wooden 
ass which inclosed a speaker. There were also six Jews and 
six Gentiles. Among other characters, the poet Virgil was 
introduced, singing Monkish rhymes, as a Gentile prophet 
and a translator of the Sibylline oracles. They thus moved 
in procession through the body of the church, chanting versicles 
and conversing in character on the nativity and kingdom of 
Christ, till they came into the choir. The same ceremony, as 
it was performed at the same season in the cathedral of 
Rouen, commenced with a procession in which the clergy 
represented the Prophets of the Old Testament who foretold 
thes birth of Christ; then followed Balaam—mounted on his 
ass, Zachariah, Elizabeth, John the Baptist, the Sibyl—Erythrée, 
Simeon, Virgil, Nebuchadnezaar, and the three children in 
the furnace. After the procession entered the cathedral, 
several groups of persons performed the parts of Jews and 
Gentiles, to whom the choristers addressed speeches; afterwards 
they called on the prophets one by one, who came forward 
successively and delivered a passage relative to the Messiah. 
The other characters advanced to occupy their proper situations, 
and reply, in certain verses, to the demands of the choristers. 
They performed the miracle of the furnace: Nebuthadnezzar 
spoke, the Sibyl appeared at the Jast, and then an anthem was 
sung, which concluded the ceremony. 

The Feast of the Ass, anciently celebrated at Beauvais 
every year on the 14th of January, commemorated the flight 
of the Virgin into Egypt with the infant Jesus. To represent 
the Virgin, the most beautiful girl in the city, with a prett, 
child in her arms, was placed on an ass richly caparisoned. 
Thus mounted, she preceded the bishop and his clergy, and 
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they all went in grand procession from the cathedral to the 
parish eburch of St. Stephen. On entering the chancel, they 
ranged themselyes on the right side of the altar; the mass 
immediately commenced, and the Jnfroit, Lord have mercy 
upon us, Gloria Patri, the Creed, and other parts of the 
service, were terminated by the burden of Hin-Han, Hin-Han, 
in imitation of the braying of an ass; the officiating priest, 
instead of saying Ita Missa est at the end of the mass, 
concluded by singing three times Hin-Han, Hin- Han, 
Hin-Han ; and, during the performance, hymns were sung in 
praise of the dss. 

From the missal composed for the service of the Feast of 
the Ass, by an archbishop of Sens who died in 1222, M. Millin 
has given an account of the ceremony to the following effect :— 
On the eve of the day appointed for the celebration, before 
vespers, the clergy went in procession to the door of the 
cathedral, where two choristers sung in @ minor key, and with 
false voices— 

Light to day, the light of joy—I banish every sorrow ; 
Wherever found, be it expelled from our solemnities to-morrow, 


Away be strife, and grief, and care, from every anxious breast, 
And all be joy and glee in those who keep the Ass’s Feast, 


The anthem being concluded, two canons were deputed to 
fetch the ass to the table, where the great chanter sat, to read 
the order of the ceremonies and the names of those who were 
to assist in them. The animal, clad with precious priestly 
ornaments, was solemnly conducted to the middle of the choir, 
during which procession, a hymn in praise of the ass was sung 
ina major key. Its first two and last stanzas run thus, 
in English :— 

: From the country of the East, 

Came this strong and handsome beast ; 

This able ass beyond compare, 

Heavy Ioads and packs to bear. 
Now, Seignior Ass, a noble bray, 
That beauteous mouth at large display ; 
Abundant food our hay-lofts yield, 
And oats abundant load the field, 


True it is, his pace is slow, 

Till he feel the quick’ning blow ; 

Till he feel the urging goad, 

On his buttock well bestow’d. 
Now, Seignior Ass, &c, 


Amen! bray most honored ass, 
Sated now with grain and grass ; 
Amen repeat, Amen reply, 
And disregard antiquity. 

Now, Seignior Ass, &c. 


The office, being in the same style throughout, was sung in 
the most discordant manner possible. The service itself lasted 
the whole of the night and part of the next day: it was a 
thapsody of whatever was sung, in the course of the year, at 
the usual church festivals, and formed altogether the strangest 
and most ridiculous medley imaginable. When the choristers 
in this long performance were thirsty, wine was unsparingly 
distributed, and the signal for that part of the ceremony was 
an anthem, commencing ‘‘ Conductus ad poculum’’—Brought 
to the glass. On the first evening, after vespers, the grand 
chanter of Sens, preceded by an enormous lantern, headed the 
jolly band in the streets, and on a vast stage prepared for 
their reception before the church, they performed indecorous 
interludes.. To conclude the singing and dancing, a pail of 
water was thrown on the head of the grand chanter, and they 
returned to the church to begin the morning office. At the 
respective divisions of the service, the ass was supplied with 
drink and proyender, In the middle of it, a signal was given \ 





by an anthem, beginning ‘‘ Conductus ad ludos”— Brought to 
play, and the ass being conducted into the nave of the church, 
the people mixed with the clergy, danced round him, and strove 
to imitate his braying. When the dancing was over, the ass 
was carried back into the choir, where the clergy concluded 
the service. The vespers on the second day were ended with 
an invitation to dinner, in the form of an anthem like the rest, 
**Conductus ad prandium”—Brought to dinner ; andthe festival 
terminated Ly a repetition of similar theatricals to thogé which 
had taken place the day before. to 

Attempts were made at different periods to suppress these 
sottish superstitions, but unfortunately without success 
Mauritins, Bishop of Paris, who died in 1196, laboured: te 
abolish them; but the missal already noticed, which appears 
to have been drawn up ex officio, shows how completely he 
failed. In 1245, Odo, Bishop of Sens, prohibited the offensive 
disguises, and repressed some of the mummeries and licentious- 
ness which had become part of the festival, but did not remove 
the whole; for, in 1444, the Faculty of Theology, at the 
request of several bishops, wrote to all the prelates and 
chapters to abolish this custom. It is, nevertheless, evident, 
by the acts of the council held in 1460, that the grossnesseu 
merely of the ceremony were retrenched; the council forbids _ 
caricature habits, false and uncouth singing, and orders, that 
on the Precentor of the Fools, as he was called on this occasion 
not more than three pails of water at most should be thrown, 
and that not within the church; the other ceremonies, if 
practised out of the church, were permitted. From so gentle 
a remonstrance, it could not be expected that the festival 
would be materially checked; and we are not surprised to 
learn that it was officially permitted, by acts of the Chapter of 
Sens, in 1514 and 1517. Still later permissions are found, 
but with gradual prohibition of indecencies, till at length it 
ceased towards the end of the sixteenth century. 

This ridiculous festival was not limited to France. Michaelis, 
who supposes that annual fairs originated in the convention of 
the people for religious purposes, conjectures that one of the 
German annual fairs, denominated Missen, from the masses 
formerly said at those times, owed its rise to some ceremony of 
this kind. The fair is held on the Wednesday after Easter, 
near Querfurt, in the place called the Area Meadow. In 
England, Robert Grossetéte, or Greathead, Bishop of Lineola, 
in the eleventh century, ordered his dean and chapter to 
abolish, on account of its licentiousness, the Feast of Asses, 
which had been annually celebrated in Lincoln Cathedral on 
the feast of the Circumcision. 

The festival itself probably derives its origin from that 
principle of accommodation to the manners and prejudices of 
the people which led to the adoption of rites and ceremonies, 
in imitation of the pagans. The Coronation of the Ass was 
part of the ceremony of the feast of Vesta, an honour conferred 
upon this good quadruped because, according to the pagan 
mythology, it had by its braying saved Vesta from being 
violated by the Lampsacon god. 

Epwarp F. Riwsavit, LL.D. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon Amateur Opgratic Society. — The second concert 
took place at Crosby Hall, on Wednesday evening, the selection 
being from Norma. The principals were Miss M. E. Meats; ‘as 
Norma; Mrs. John Roe, Adalgisa; Mr. £. Day, Pollio; Mr. ‘P. 
Trotter, Flavius; and Mr. Hancock, Oroveso. The singing, if not 
first rate, was good ; and there is no doubt that good must ulti- 
mately follow from thus vane dramatic musie iin public. A 
gielnens concert was provided as an after-treat, in which there 
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was nothing new nor great to notice. . The Society holds its regular 
meetings, one evening in the week, at Mitchell’s Concert Rooms, 
Pentonville, for the practice of operatic and concerted music. At 
the second concert, on Wednesday, Mr. John Roe presided at the 
pianoforte, and Mr. W. Winn officiated as conductor. 

Ernst has left London for Paris, where he makes a brief sojourn 
before proceeding to Germany. 

Paincrss’s THEATRE.—This popular place of amusement com- 
mences its autumnal winter campaign early in the next month. We 
are confidently assured that it will. open with Macfarren’s new 
opera, The King of Hearts, for which Mr. Maddox has engaged a 
thoroughly efficient company. Among the engagements, we have 
much pleasure in mentioning Madame G. A. Macfarren, who will 
undertake the contralto parts. It will be the fair artiste’s début on 
the English stage. Madame Anna Thillén, Madlle. Nau, Miss 
Poole, Mr. Harrison, Mr. and: Mrs. Weiss, and several ne hands, 
have been retained by Mr. Maddox, who is more energetic than 
ever in providing a good and perfect corps. 

Henat Hexnz is being lionized in Mexico. A large procession of 
the leading musicians, amateurs, and cf the nobility and citizens, 
«vent out on the afternoon of the 10th of July, upwards of two 
leagues, to meet M. Herz, and escort him into the city, where he 
was received with every demonstration of respect and esteem. 

Ms. anv Mas. H. Sgcuin have arrived in London for the 
season. 

Boutocne.—Amateur Theatricals.—On Wednesday, the 29th 
August, the opera of the Sonnambula was performed at the Bou- 
logne Theatre, by the musical amateurs residing here, for the 

urpose of relieving the poor of the ome whether French‘ or 
English, and most ably and successfully has their charitable purpose 
been carried out: The parts of Amina; Lisa, and Count Rodolpho 
were undertaken by three able artists well known, and justly appre- 
ciated as concert singers ; but the young ladies had never sang on 
any stage, being in this respect simply amateurs like their fellow- 
labourers in the cause of humanity. Mr. Frank Bodda, as Count 
Rodolpho, was an effective representative of the character, so well 
played by Tamburini and other established favourites. His 
‘aria, “d’entrata,” was capitally sung, and the deep and sonorous 
uality of his voice was developed in the lovely air, “ Vi ravviso” 
(in the English, “ As I view”); he looked and acted the part 
extremely well, and assuredly deserved the applause bestowed on 
his performance. Miss Pyne, as Lisa, sang the music allotted to 
her part with great skill and judgment, which elicited many rounds 
of applause ; she obtained an encore in the aria of the second act, 
which is usually omitted when Lisa has a feeble representative. 
She acted the somewhat repelling character she had to represent in 
a manner that entitled her to great praise. The Amina of Miss 
Louisa Pyne was a finished and studied performance. This young 
lady may, if she chooses the stage as a profession, become an orna- 
ment to it, as a prima donna in all such characters, as her extreme 
youth and juvenile appearance will permit, such as Lucia, Linda, 
and similar parts. Those who witnessed her delineation of the 
poor orphan’s distress when abandoned by her betrothed, will be 
unanimous in attesting her claims to dramatic powers of no mean 
excellence ; her distinct articulation in the dialogues, and her style 
of acting in the artless character of the young peasant girl, 
were as good as her execution of the operatic part. Her aria, 
“d’entrata,” was rewarded with many rounds of well-merited 
applause ; but the tumult of admiration could not be restrained 
until the close of the scene, when her charming voice was poured 
forth in all the energy of grief and despair to convince her jealous 
lover of her innocence, under circumstances that almost justified 
his incredulity. The audience testified their delight by showering 
bouquets ou the stage, and with thunders of applause ; the young 
débutante was almost overcome by such extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of approbation, especially as the scene was not entirely 
terminated. She, however, did not neglect the business of the 
scene, even in the midst of these deafening: plaudits, but finished 
her arduous task most triumphantly. Mr. Osborne had kindly 
volunteered his services to get the chorus-singers into good order, 
as.also the orchestra ; and the warmest praise must. be awarded to 
him for his kind and most efficient services. To the whole company 
the warmest praise must be awarded, and when it is known that the 
whole opera was got up in the short space of tendays, by a company 


oonsisting of 30 or 40 amateurs, the degree of perfection with which 
it was represented seems scarcely credible. Strange to say, not a 
book of the dialogue could be procured, and Mr. Frank was 
obliged to supply the speeches of the different parts entirely 


memory. On Saturday evening, the 1st of September, a second 
representation was given for the. benefit of the ‘Misses ‘and 
Mr. Frank Bodda,’with more triumphant success, if than 


on the previous Wednesday, and in the presence of as brilliant and 
overflowing an audience as was ever seen within the walls of our 
theatre.——Boulogne Gazette. 
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43, Curzon Street, May Fair. 
NEW WORK—JUST OUT. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ONE PENNY (the Size of Chambers’ Journal), 


Contriputed to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “Lives of 
the Queens of England’), Mrs. TRAILL and Miss JANE STRICKLAND 
(Sisters to Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), CAMILLA TOULMIN wenn Mrs. N. 
Crostanp), Mr. JOHN OXENFORD, Mr. OTTLEY, Mr. DESMOND RYAN, 
Mr. F. W..N. BA ‘Y, Mr. PIERCE EGAN, Jun.; and other Writers of 
eminence. It is a New Weekly, Instructive, and Family Magazine, devoted to 
the Interests of all Classes. It is the Best and Cheapest Work yet lished. 
It contains subjects addressed to every Member of the Home Circ There are 
16 pages of matter, select tera’ First-rate Tales, 
Education, Biography, Travels, Popular Science, Public . 
Institutions, Places’ of Amusement, Reviews, Cookery, Gardenin; 4 
Recipes, Selections, Answers, to ts, is ng itself to: 
Fathers, Mothers, Girls, Bors Servants, Everybody, individually and collectively. 
Weekly, 1d. only; Monthly Parts, 6d. Part I., stitched in a very handsome 
Wrapper, is now ready. To be had of all Booksellers. : 

Office, 604, St. Martin’s Lane, where all communications are to be addressed, 








PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
NOBILITY, AND HER MAJESTY’S 


OFFICERS OP by ib SELF. . ARMY AMD NAVY, 
And particularly recommended by the Faculty. 


RYAN’S MEDICATED MARROW OIL, 


pp a from pure beef marrow, from which, by a chemical the whole 
of the chalk, salt, and other deleterious substances are ted, so producing 
a pure animal oil, carefully but delightfally perfumed, ‘ 
» a tubes, 2oz., 1s.; 40z., 2s.; 80z.; 3s, 6d.; or-collapsible tubes of * 

b. for 6s. 

Prepared and sold by the Proprietor, JOHN RYAN, Hair Anatomist and 
Perfumer to the Royal Family, 88, ae # Inn Lane, Holborn. 

Thinking it a duty that I owe the public, and wishing to guard them’against 
uumerous advertising impostors, who profess. to produce hair upon bald 
places, whiskers, &c., at a rhonth’s notice, and having studied the Anatomy 
and Diseases of {the Human Hair for many years, I find that the two 
causes of Baldness are—First, the great accumulation of soda in the cap’ 
vessels, which stops the natural supply of oily‘globules to the hair, produced 
by the intense perspiration of the , whichis incurable in an advanced 
stage ;—Secondly, froma diseased or unhealthy skin, which s ulates the 
hair at the mouth of the bulb or secretion, curable by the use of RYAN’S 
SOLUTION OF GLYCERINE, and the MEDICATED MARROW 
OIL, applied alternately night and morning. 

On account of the very extensive patronage RYAN’s MEDICATED MARROW 
O1x has received from the Public generally, has indaced ied 
to manufacture a spurious article under the title of Marrow Oil, 
4+4. Observe the name “ RYAN’S MEDICATED MARROW OIL.” 


DENTAL SURGERY — BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 

Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED ta 
33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to’ per- 
form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful princ ' 
and moderate charges which have ensured him so much patronage. “By his 
peculiar and scientific method he y and harmlessly fixes artificial teeth ' 
in the mouth; the extraction of roots; or any painful operation whatever, is 
rendered perfectly unnecessary. A single tooth, from 5s. A complete set, £5 ° 
Old pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with security and comfort. 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press, 
by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the garish o 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all commu 
nications for the Editor are to be 9 To 

Paternoster 


Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; 
Street, and at all Booksellers.. y September 15th 1849, 




















